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Stars of the Stage. 





No. V.—MIss FORTESCUE AT HOME. 





WO dogs met me on the stairs, 2 handsome tabby cat 
purred past me on the landing, and a couple of Java 
sparrows twittered a greeting as I entered a hand- 
somely furnished room in St. Ermin’s Mansions, West- 
minster, and patiently waited for its beautiful owner to 
emphasise the welcome her pets had already accorded me. 
I hadn't long to wait, but I wished it had been longer. There 

were so many things to see and admire in that quaint, medieval 
apartment. On every side of me were evidences of artistic taste and 
refined judgment.. Heavy black oaken sideboard, massive delicately 
carved book-cases, quaintly decorated clocks stood “ cheek by jowl”’ 
with ponderous battle-axes and steel-trapped visors that threw an 
old-time halo over everything, and irresistibly sent the mind back to 
the days when— 





5 . . Knights were bold, 

And barons held their sway.’ 

‘ With such incentive to imagination, it was easy to people that room 
with the mail-clad knights of chivalrous days ; it was easy to conjure 
up a picture of courtly knights and fair-haired maidens paying 
tribute to Rowena, the empress of beauty. Around this vision of 
the imagination my day-dream hung with loving tenacity until a_ 
4 a door snapped, a dog barked, and I started to find Rowena herself 
approaching me, her beautiful Saxon hair glinting like golden thread 
in the summer sunlight as it coiled round a face of delicate beauty. 

“How do youdo? Sorry to keep you waiting.” 

But as I rose the fair Rowena vanished and a fairer maiden 
greeted me warmly by the hand. I saw Miss. Fortescue standing 
before me looking unusually radiant in a handsome black dress set 
off with a cuirass of shot silk, on which glowed a cat’s-eye of amber 
richness. . 
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“T have just come from Hastings to have a day in town. This is 
the only day I shall have to spare for many weeks. You know I 
dislike the sea, I couldn’t live on the coast for worlds. The sea to 
me is typical of all evil. {I cansee no beauty in it. It is horrible! 
horrible!” and Miss Fortescue shut her eyes, contracted her white 
brows, and exhibited every sign of genuine detestation. 

A French poodle crept into the room and offered its mistress its 
mute sympathy. She looked down at the strangely-cropped beast 
and her eyes sparkled again. 

“Butfor animals now! Ah!” and she twirled the dog’s dusky 
ears, “I love every kind of animal. I and my sister have had every 
pet imaginable—snakes, rats, mice, dogs, cats, and birds. You 
wouldn't believe it, but I find an immense amount of amusement in 
sheep! You watch them carefully, and you will find humour even 
in a stolid sheep. I um exceedingly fond of animals, and although 
I am not a patient woman by nature, I am very patient with 
animals.” 

She leans back her finely-sculptured head and smiles at her own 
frank confession: As she does so I steal another look at her, and 
see before me a handsome woman, whose beauty is still as vivid and 
as fascinating as in the days when Lady Ella bewitched every Savoyard 
in London. For that was the first part in which she appeared on the 
stage, and remembering it I naturally ask what induced her to adopt 
the stage as a proiession. 

“Well, let me begin at the beginning,” she says vivaciously. 
“Tn the first place I was born—that being the one impersonal action 
of my life. I grew up into a strong, healthy girl, my parents wisely 
giving me an active mental and physical training. There was 
nothing remarkable about my childhood, except that I was remark- 
ably tiresome, but fortunately I had the most amiable of nurses. To 
the physical training of those days I ascribe my capacity for hard 
work and for standing fatigue. Iwas taught to row, to ride, to skate, 
and in this way laid upa store of strength which has been of the 
greatest use to me in my stage-work.” 

“ Which is often very fatiguing,” I interpolated. 

“Very. You find that strength is necessary when you have to 
stand ten hours a day, five hours at rehearsal and five at night, and 
perhaps to change your costume half-a-dozen times. Everything has 
to be done against time, and it is that which tells upon you. My 
parents also—wisely, I think—always sent me to bed early and 
allowed me to get up late. I don’t believe in interrupting a natural 
sleep. Sleeping a great deal has never done me any harm, notwith- 
standing the old maxim which says— 


‘“ ‘Karly to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 


“T am like Mr. Gladstone, I can tumble off to sleep at any moment. 
That, to my mind, is the best physical attribute you can have. Given 
sleep and good digestion, and you can batile with the world.” 
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“Well, to. get back to my question, what induced you to adopt 
the stage ?” 

“Oh! that is easily answered—the simple necessity of making 
money. Reverses of fortune obliged me to earn my own living. I 
knew nothing of theatricals when I determined to go on the stage— 
hadn’t even played in a company of zmateurs. I went to Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, who gave me the part of Lady Ella in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
opera of “ Patience.” I stayed with Mr. Carte two and a-half years, 
and during that time worked as hard as I could, taking parts at 
matinées at the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces and other places of 
theatrical activity.” 

“T was hard at it until 1885, when I formed my first company, and 
undertook my first tour in the provinces. In 1886 I went to America, 
returning in 1887. Since that time I have alternately played in the 
provinces and in London in an immense variety of plays, from 
“Romeo and Juliet” to “A Visit” by Georg Brandes, the Danish 
dramatist. This play was brought to my notice by the Independent 
Theatre.” 

“With whose raison d’étre you agree ?” 

‘ «Yes, I think such an institution is invaluable in giving authors a 
chance of having their works produced. I do not think it will tend 
to the discovery of geniuses. Genius, in my opinion, will always 
rise to the top, and nothing can stop it. Genius may be helped or 
hindered, but it cannot be made or marred. The Independent 
Theatre is simply helping geniuses to get to the top quicker than 
they would by the process of natural evolution.” 

“ What are your favourite plays, Miss Fortescue ?” — 

“T haven’t any. I have parts that I like better than others, but I 
have no parts that I dislike. Being my own mistress I only act in 
those parts I like, and it is a pleasure to me to know. that the charac- 
ters which are my favourites are generally the favourites of the 
public to whom I act. There is Galatea in ‘Pygmalion and 
Galatea’; Hermia in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’; Juliet in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’; Pauline in ‘Lady of Lyons’; Mrs. Doring 
in ‘The Honourable Herbert’; Julia in ‘The Hunchback’; 
Clarice in ‘Comedy and Tragedy’; and Lady Teazle in ‘The 
School for Scandal ’—to name a few.” 

“ And you like the stage ?” 

“Yes, I love it. But then I have been better off than many other 
actresses. As I have already said, I am my own mistress, and that 
means a great deal. I have therefore never had the experience so 
many are forced to suffer on the stage—receiving a part which you 
don’t like. You cannot imagine the disgust one feels on receiving a 
part which is distasteful to you, and being obliged to repeat night 
after night words and gestures that you hate. On the other hand, 
there is nothing more delightful than the feeling you experience 
when a really good part in a really good play falls to your lot. It’s 
a very pleasant life, and I like it. If I didn’t I should go,” she 
added determinedly, “but at present I have no intention of leaving 
the stage.” 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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“*T see evidences on all hands of your well-known enthusiasm for 
old clocks and old bureaus,” I said, glancing round the well- 
furnished room. 

She laughed. “Yes, I love old clocks, old furniture, old illustra- 
tions, and some of my adventures in search of such things in the 
poorer quarters of the towns I visit are quite exciting. I generally 
shock the hotel waiters by asking them where I can find some 
good pawnshops! They begin to feel anxious about the bill until 
the proprietor assures them that I can be relied upon to * pay up’ 
when the time comes.” 

“And now just one other question, Miss Fortescue. Have you 
never yet been tempted to write a play ?” 

Miss Fortescue leaned back in her chair and laughed consumedly. 

‘No, I have never written a play, and don’t intend to. If I did 
no one could read it, I write such a big, sprawling hand. Why !”— 
and she laughed at the thought—“it would cost me more for paper 
and ink than the play would ever bring me.” 

HARTLEY ASPDEN. 


Se 


Six Phases in the Life of Moliere. 





PHASE THE FOURTH. 
“POET, PLAYER, AND MANAGER.” 





CWe, FTER seven years of misfortune and of failure came five 
years of unvarying success. 

It was in 1658—being now in his thirty-sixth year— 
with intellect ripened and judgment matured both by 
experience and adversity, that Moli¢re resolved to make a 
vigorous effort to achieve the ambition of his life. ‘The 
world itself comes round to him who waits.” He had waited for 
twelve weary years, and now he was about to return in triumph to 
the city from whence he had been driven forth in disgrace. It was 
the Prince de Conti who gave his old schoolmate an introduction to 
the King’s brother, the Duke of Orleans, who not only permitted 
the company to be named after him, but also introduced the new 
manager to the King and the Queen Mother (Anne of Austria) as 
the Director of the “Troupe de Monsieur.” Their Majesties 
graciously promised to attend the inaugural performance. A theatre 
was immediately fitted up by the King’s permission in the Salles des 
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Gardes of the old Louvre. At length came the opening night, 
October 24th, 1658, a night big with the fate of the country manager 
and the country players. Paris had no idea that an epoch in the 
history of the drama was about to commence. The gay city knew 
little and cared less about the new manager and his company, in 
fact the sensation of the moment with the Parisians was a wonderful 
whale which was about to be exhibited somewhere in the suburbs. 

At last! the fanfare of the trumpets and the tramp of the 
musketeers of the Guard, heralded the approach of the King and his 
suite. The Grand Monarque himself and Monsieur his brother ap- 
peared attended by the befeathered and beperriwigged popinjays of 
the Court, brave in their fantastic finery. Next came the Queen 
Mother, magnificent in the maturity of her charms, attended by a 
galaxy of the loveliest women in Europe—all fans, and flounces, and 
furbelows—sumptuous in silks, and satins, and velvets, and resplen- 
dent with gold and silver and jewels. 

The poor players’ tinsel finery, their rudely improvised theatre, 
their squalid scenery (for as yet scenic art did not exist in France), and 
their wretched tallow-dips floating in a rough wooden hoop over 
their heads (for it was not until fifty years later that a liberal Scotch- 
man, Law of Lauriston, the famous financier, introduced wax-lights 
into the theatre), contrasted strangely with the affluence of splendour 
and beauty which irradiated the rude auditorium. Fortunately for 
the poor country comedians, the fine ladies of the Court did not 
possess a monopoly of beauty, and it may well be doubted whether 
amongst them all there were three women of more perfect loveliness 
than the mature and majestic Madeleine Béjart, the superb and 
symmetrical Du Parc, and the tall, slender, and exquisitely graceful 
de Brie. Neither their beauty, nor the ability of their confréres, 
however, succeeded in saving the opening play (Corneille’s 
“* Nicoméde’’) from being a pronounced fiasco. The “ Comediens du 
Roi,” from the adjacent Hétel de Bourgogne, were present en grande 
tenwe, and doubtless regarded the collapse of the audacious pro- 
vincial interlopers with amused disdain. As the curtain fell in 
solemn silence it sounded the death knell to Moliére’s ambition. 
So then, after all his hopes and fears, his twelve years’ drudgery, it 
had come to this—failure and disgrace. 

The King and the Queen Mother, apparently not too well pleased, 
rose to leave the theatre. Molicre, however, was equal to the 
occasion. In one moment he gave hasty instructions to the actors— 
the next he was in front of the curtain, claiming permission to 
address their Majesties. After the high-flown manner of the period, 
he began by thanking the King for excusing the defects of the 
actors, who had appeared with fear and trembling before so august 
an assembly. He assured him that “only the great desire they had 
to have the honour of appearing before /e plus Grand Roi du Monde 
could have made them forget for one moment that His Majesty had 
much better actors in his service, but since he had so far tolerated 

their coantry manners, Moliére begged, as a further favour that His 
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Majesty would deign to permit them to give one of the little pieces 
which had gained them some reputation in the provinces.” Louis 
graciously accorded permission—up went the curtain in a twinkling, 
“Le Docteur Amoreux” (a bright little bit of extravaganza which 
the company had played a thousand times) was received with con- 
tinuous peals of laughter, the King and Court went away delighted, 
and defeat was changed to victory—for that night at least. 

Absolute triumph, however, was along way off, and the chances 
of success were endangered by the temerity of the troupe, who per- 
sisted in challenging comparison with the tragedians of the Hotel de 
Burgogne in plays already associated with the established reputation 
of these popular favourites. 

After the company had failed signally in “ Heraclius,” “ Rodogune,” 
“Cinna,” “The Cid,” and “ Pompey,” Moliére decided to leave the 
drama of the dead and buried past behind him, and henceforth to turn 
his attention to the drama of humanity, in which he could depict the 
many coloured portraits of the actual life around him. His first 
success was achieved by “ L’Etourdi,” but it was not until the 
** Précieuses Ridicules” was produced that he became famous. The 
news of the success of this remarkable work penetrated to the sick 
chamber of the dying Mazarin, who sent for the new manager and 
his company to act before him in his apartments at the Louvre. 

Previous to this, by His Majesty’s commands, the “‘ Comediens de 
Monsieur ” had removed from their primitive theatre in the Guard 
room at the Louvre to the Hétel de Petit-Bourbon, where they acted 
alternate nights with the Italian comedians. Orleans accorded his 
protége an allowance of three hundred livres for each performance— 


an allowance, which, by-the-way, was never paid. This, however, 


was of little consequence, because the theatre was crowded nightly, 
above all, because from that moment Louis took the fortunes of the 
new manager under his own care, and became, not only his patron, 
but his friend. 


It was now that Molicre and his troupe began to reap the reward 
of their past labours. 

In acting, everything depends on ensemble, and these excellent 
comedians had been so long linked together that each understood 
the other’s art instinctively. Every inflexion of the voice, every 
movement of the body, every gesture of the hand, every glance of 
the eye, every curve of the lip, produced its desired effect. 

The master accurately appraised the weakness and the strength of 
the company, and fitted every member of the troupe with parts 
exactly adapted to the measure of their capacity. Every trifling 
piece that had been strung together during the old strolling days 
was now amplified and put into artistic form, and presented to the 


Parisian public with all the gloss of novelty. As no injurious 


standards of comparison could be established, the “Troupe de 
Monsieur” rapidly became the fashion, and all Paris flocked to see 
them. 


..Moliére was no more spoiled by success than he had been soured 
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by adversity, and no man bore his “ blushing honours” more meckly 
than he did. 

When Racine, then a penniless adventurer, brought his first in- 
vertebrate attempts at dramatic composition to the Petit-Bourbon, 
Moliére presented the neophyte with a hundred livres, and not only 
suggested a subject fora play but actually gave him a commission 
to write it. His prescience enabled him to divine the embryo poet 
in the immature scribbler, just as,at a later period, his penetration 
enabled him to discover the greatest tragedian of the age in Michel 
Baron, whom he adopted when an orphan lad of ten years. 

The King continued to shower favours on his protége, whom he 

placed on the civil list with a pension of a thousand livres; and in 
order that he might be continually near the Royal person, His 
Majesty insisted on the poet’s resuming the position of valet de 
chambre tapissier, now vacant by the death of his brother. If in 
his youth he had no taste for this office (as is evident from his 
relinquishing it the moment he attained his majority), Moliére had 
still less taste for it now, attended as it was with humiliation and 
petty indignities innumerable. Some of his noble colleagues 
objected to make the royal bed in conjunction with him, and others 
disdained to sit down to table with “a common player.” For- 
tunately, his pride enabled him to bear these small impertinences 
with equanimity. The King, however, was not so reticent. Having 
observed one morning that the poet had not broken his fast, Louis 
took a fowl and divided it in two with his own hands. Reserving one 
half for himself, and giving the other to Moliére, he invited him to 
breakfast. When they sat down to table, His Majesty gave orders 
for the grand seignewrs in attendance to be admitted. 

“You see,” said Louis, “since my valets de chambre do not find 
my friend Moliére good enough company for them, I am making 
him breakfast with me.” 

From that moment the entire court absolutely pestered the royal 
favourite with invitations until he became on terms of friendly 
intimacy with many of the most illustrious men in France. 

There can be no doubt that he must have had personal experience 
of the euphemistic absurdities of the Hétel Rambouillet before he 
ventured to hold them up to derision in the *“‘ Précieuses Ridicules,” 
while the Dukes and Marquises ‘whom he impaled in “La 
Facheux” and “L’Impromptu de Versailles” were studies from 
life, taken from the popinjays with whom he was now brought in 
daily contact. He was a constant visitor at the house of Madame de 
Tabloniére and at that of the famous Ninon de L’Enclos, and he was 
the almost inseparable companion of the great Condé. 

Although he studied the follies of the day amidst the fashionable 
people whom he now frequently visited, it cannot be doubted that 
his happiest hours were passed amongst his own circle of friends and 
brothers—Corneille, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Baron, Chapelle, 
Lulli, the composer, and Mignard, the great. painter, who has 

bequeathed to us the most authentic portrait of the poet in existence. 
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He kept open house both in Paris and at his villa at Auteuil to 
these choice and master spirits, who were wont, many -a time and 
oft, to chase night into morning over the flowing bowl. On one of 
these festive occasiors Baron, having to play Domitian in Corneille’s 
play, ‘“‘Tite et Berenice,” found a passage he could not understand. 
Upon asking Moliére to interpret it, he shook his head, and replied— 

““ Dear boy ! I cannot make it out.” 

At this moment Corneille entered the room. 

“See,” said Moliére, “ here’s the master—ask him to explain.” 

Upon the passage being submitted to the author, he also shook his 
head and replied with the utmost naivelé— 

“TI can’t quite comprehend it myself, nevertheless it sounds well, 
so recite it, my son, doubtless many people will admire it who 
understand it less even than we do.” 

(It would appear from this ingenuous admission that Mr. Browning 
was not the first poet who had become dubious as to the meaning 
of his own lines.) 

During another feast of reason and overflow of claret, Moliére 
was taken ill and retired early, leaving the keys of the cellar 
in charge of Chapelle. After taking more wine than was good 
for them, the entire party began to discuss the problems of time and 
eternity, and having become rather maudlin on the subject, decided 
that they ought never to have been born, and consequently it was 
their duty to die as soon as possible. Having arrived at this 
sagacious conclusion, they resolved to drown themselves in the Seine, 
there and then. 

Roused out of his first sleep by the uproar they were creating, 
Moli¢re came down amongst them, and discovering their intention, 
demanded to know what wrong he had ever done to his friends 
that he should he excluded from this pleasant water party ? 

“The dear fellow’s right,” hiccupped Chapelle, “we'll all go and 
get drowned together.” 

“One moment, if you please, gentlemen,” observed the host, “don’t 
let us do anything rashly. Were we to drown ourselves now, people 
would say that we were drunk when we died—think what a reproach 
that would be to our friends. Let us lie down for an hour or two 
and drown ourselves by daylight like gentlemen.” 

This sensible advice was followed, and when the party awoke in 
the morning with splitting headaches—bad as the world was voted, 
no one thonght it bad enough to quit just then. 

It was upon these occasions that at an early stage of the evening 
our dramatist was invariably accustomed to submit his forthcoming 
works to the candid criticism of his friends. Doubtless he obtained 
many excellent suggestions from their cultured intelligence, but he 
alleged that La Forest, his old housekeeper, to whom he always read 
his plays, was his most sympathetic auditor and his most severe critic. 
. Apropos of plays, like. our own Shakespeare, Molicre _ never 
published a complete edition of his works. Although much has 
been written on this subject, it is remarkable how little it is under- 
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stood. Shakespeare published his poems; it may therefore be 
assumed either that he was able to protect his copyright, or that the 
pirates didn’t think the poems worth stealing. A play was, however, 
always worth stealing, inasmuch as the thief could act it in defiance 
of the author’s rights—hence all attractive plays were jealously 
guarded and kept in MS. Even as we are indebted to the actors 
Hemynge and Condell for the preservation of Shakespeare’s plays, 
so France is indebted to two actors, La Grange and Vinon, 
for the first collected copy of Moliére’s works, and that was 
not published till nine years after his death. The resemblance to 
Shakespeare does notend here. Both he and Moliére were not only 
playwrights and managers, but they were also play actors, who experi- 
enced the ineffable delight of embodying their own creations without 
an intermediary interposing between them and the great public 
heart. What wonder then, if in the full flush of living fame, these 
idols of the hour were oblivious of posthumous renown ? 


| ; JOHN COLEMAN. 
(To be continued.) 


SSF 


The Theatrical Revolution: 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





1st Player: I hope we have reformed that indifferently wlth us. 
Hamlet : O, reform it altogether. 





the sunset clings in gauzy mellowness among the bushes 
of a lovely old- English garden, and spreads over the 
lawn-carpet to the feet of an old man who sits there 
smiling at the peacefulness and beauty. Behind him 
rises a farmer’s dwelling-house—no cramped, tumble- 
down insanitary device for inconvenience, but as pic- 
turesquely pleasing to the eye, nevertheless, as any rustic home of 
bygone days. The serenity of the evening is so perfect that the 
very birds fly gently, and call to each other in hushed music. 

Old Roscius Daggerwood’s thoughts are full of contentment. He 
has reached his eightieth year, and contemplates drifting calmly 
to his rest. No great part’ has he taken in the world’s affairs, 
despite the indications of his fine, strong features and keen eye. 
Self-effacement has been his plan of life for upwards of thirty 
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years past, and he has restricted his ambition to the task of making 
his son Kenneth a happier man than Kenneth’s father. 

Kenneth himself is now a man of advanced years, a widower, 
with two grown-up children—Aubrey, a clever lad of twenty, and 
Camma, a handsome girl two years younger. 

Both of these young people are away from home, have indeed 
been absent more than a year, and it is of them that old Roscius 
is thinking as he reclines in the garden-chair. 

“Tt has all come to this, and thank God for it!” the old man 
mutters, drinking in the sweetness of that secluded English home- 
stead. “My curtain will fall to gentle melodies, and a comedy of 
domestic love will be played in these scenes when Iam gone. I 
have been beaten in my life’s battle, and I am glad it has been 
so, for the fever has not kindled in the blood of my dear ones, 
and they will have no such bitter contest to fight as I.” 

Old Roscius is one of those who were worsted in the struggle for 
success that towards the end of the nineteenth century drove so 
many to despair. Of all congested avocations that of the stage was 
then one of the most distressing, and Roscius was an actor of more 
than common gifts. Nature, that despitefully mingles tares with 
the corn, had poisoned all the excellences she had bestowed upon 
Roscius, and turned the weapons of his prowess against himself. 
The fire that ran in his veins and gave such vivid force to his 
delineations of passion, whirled him into indiscretions which 
hedged him all about with enemies eager to oppose and destroy. 
The sensibility which enabled him to pourtray thought with subtle- 
ness and delicacy made his heart thrice vulnerable to the slings and 
arrows of outrageous Fortune, and all that plague of grievances of 
which Hamlet complained in the immortal soliloquy. 

From the beginning of his career Roscius fared but ill in his 
ambitious striving, but he fought his way on doggedly and valiantly 
until foolish and malignant tongues sent forth a deadly blight 
upon his reputation. Recklessly; cruelly, the word went round that 
Roscius Daggerwood was a “ Jonah ”’—it was declared that the mere 
fact of his playing in any piece would supernaturally ruin its 
chances of success. 

In those days actors (so-called) were so plentiful that managers 
snatched eagerly at any excuse for passing them by. That baseless 
stigma upon poor Roscius blasted all his admirable record, and 
effectually boycotted him from the stage. He withdrew into private 
life a broken disappointed man, and nourished a bitter aversion for 
the profession in which he had met with such undeserved disaster. 
Inheriting a rural estate, he became an obscure country gentleman 
and trained up his only son -to the life of a farmer, abjuring in 
perpetuity the theatre and all its works and workers. 

Sach disposition as Kenneth showed to follow in his father’s 
footsteps was rigorously crushed, and when again the fatal talent 
cropped up in young Aubrey and Camma no Puritan bigot could 
have shrunk from its manifestations with greater alarm than did 
this ancient knight of the sock and buskin. 
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Kenneth Daggerwood now comes upon the scene, descending 
slowly to the lawn with an open letter in his hand. 

“Ah, Kenneth, my lad.” This “lad” has grizzled hair and a 
frame ripened to burly proportions by more than fifty summers. 
“* News from either of the children ?” 

“Yes, father; a letter from Aubrey. It tells how he is getting 
on in his profession. 1’ve come to read it to you.” 

“Profession ?” said the old man testily. ‘“ Ah, that used to be 
in my time a snobbish expression appropriated to the calling of 
beggarly, blackguardly play-actors. Instead of conferring dignity 
it made a laughing-stock of the pitiful braggarts who adopted it, 
like a judge’s wig on the head of achimpanzee. By-the-way, you 
have never told me yet what line of work you have selected for 
your son. The thing can’t always remain a mystery. What is 
Aubrey doing in the world ?” 

“T will tell you, father. I’ve kept it from you thus far because I 
had reason to fear you might disapprove. But as I know your 
objections to be unreasonable I have not let them weigh with me in 
following out my own idea of the course that offers the best pros- 
pect in life for the young worker. That course, in my judgment, is 
indicated by the natural bent and special superiority of talent which 
promise to make toil easy and pleasurable, and its harvest quick- 
growing and abundant. Had my son shown any disposition for 
farming, for mechanics, for the study of the law or medicine, I 
should have launched him into one of those vocations; but he has 
developed very decided gifts for the stage, and I have cunsequently 
allowed him to become an actor.” 

Roscius, clutching the elbows of his garden-chair, had raised him- 
self and bent forward with growing excitement as his son proceeded. 
He now threw up his hands with a gesture of despair, and dropped 
back as if he had been told of some terrible misfortune. 

“ After all I have done to keep the accursed business out of this 
home,” he exclaimed. ‘ Heaven knows I have tried hard to purge 
the poison out of the family.” 

“My dear father,” expostulated Kenneth, “the vocation of an 
actor has always had a singular interest for me from the simple reason 
that it was poor mother’s and your own; and while the persistency 
with which you have all your life avoided any discussion of the 
stage has forced me to conceal that interest from you, it has not pre- 
vented me from following the fortunes of the theatre as an institu- 
tion. I beg you now to be reasonable, and to give me the immense 
advantage of your practical experience of the life for the sake of the 
young people, Aubrey and Camma, whom I know you love as 
dearly as I.” 

“Your daughter, too?” gasped the old man. “ Have you sacri- 
ficed our sweet innocent Camma also ?” 

* **Camma also is in training to become an actress. I cannot admit 
that she is sacrificed. From all I have been able to ascertain, your 
objections to the theatre are no more than sentimental prejudice.” 
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“Ah! you have been told that I was a failure, a fool, an incom- 
petent, eh ?” 

“So far as that. goes I have learnt only that your talents were so 
great as to make your retirement from the stage a matter of regret 
and wonderment. Both you and my mother are spoken of in the 
“ History of the British Theatre” as players of high achievement. I 
have always understood that the sad end of my mother-— ” 

“Do not speak of her in the same breath that tells me your girl is 
condemned to the same fate. You shall hear her story by-and-bye. 
I will tell it when Camma is with us to hear and—please God !—to 
take warning.” The old man buried his face in his hand, seeming 
so deeply moved that a shade of anxiety came over his son’s placid 
countenance, and a kind of superstitious dread chilled his heart. 

Kenneth sat by his father’s side in the mellow haze of the evening, 
and besought him to give some definite shape to his foreboding 
words. 

“ What can I say,” answered the old actor, “that will bave any 
influence with you, if I have trained you to be a man of simple 


virtues and common-sense without preventing your falling into this 
miserable delusion ? ” 


“What delusion ?” 


“The delusion that there is anything worthy of manliness and 
culture in painting the face and masquerading in a character other 
than one’s own; the delusion that stage performers are held in any 
higher regard by their audience than a contemptuous curiosity.” 

“I assure you, father, that the modern actor is held in very high 
esteem.” 

“My lad, your perception is dazzled by the glamour of. the foot- 
lights, through which stage-struck fools have ever viewed the folly 
they are inclined to, and through which, I suppose, they will always 
view it. The world has not changed, it seems, since I was half your 

In the nineteenth century we smiled to think that the ancient 
law had dubbed the player “vagabond,” and proscribed him from 
the society of honourable men. We called ourselves “artists” and 
fancied we were “gentlemen”; we talked of the dignity of our 
“profession,” while exposing our infirmities of mind and body to 
the jeers of the idle crowd ; but we were vagabonds in the beginning, 
and vagabonds we must remain, cut off from the fellowship and 


respect of earnest workers, and leaving no footprints on the golden 
sands of time.” 


age. 


“I believe, father, that if you had during these latter years kept 
yourself fully acquainted with the revolution that has taken place in 


theatrical affairs, you would make no such assertion. In your day 


you would have hesitated to apply such opprobrium to the preacher, 
the statesman, the musician, the painter, or the sculptor. It is now 
fully realised that the art of acting—of depicting thought, passion, 
character—of giving vitality to mimic representations of human life 
and: human impulses, makes prodigious demands upon the intellect 
as well as the physical powers, which ennoble the calling; and 
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further, that the capacity to act,as we now understand acting, in- 
volves a positive genius which commands for accepted players both 
admiration and respect.” 

“In my day,” said the old man, cynically shaking his head, “ such 
qualities were called for, but the response was so dubious and ill- 
regulated that there existed little or no criteria of excellence ; and 
in the confusion between artistic contrivance and theatrical trickery, 
legitimately-won fame and corruptly-gotten notoriety, the “ popular” 
actor was the most highly esteemed, and he, being but the protége 
of the shallow-minded and uncultivated masses, enjoyed only a 
supercilious patronage. He stood in the same category as the 
automata any brute can set in motion by dropping a penny into 
the slot of a machine, and could never be regarded as on a footing 
with those who minister to the world’s necessities.” 

“All that is shanged. The actor now ministers very materially 
to the necessities of social life. Not only is he the ‘abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time,’ as Shakespeare conceived him, but he 
has become the monitor of his contemporaries, and the prophet of 
conditions and events to come. No confusion can exist as to the 
degree of his title to respect, for no aspirant is permitted to prac- 
tise upon the public stage who has not proved himself beyond all 
controversy to be possessed of very exalted talents, and to have 
duly cultivated them.” 

“Assuming this, and that the life-work of an actor is no longer 
the futile thing it was at the end of the nineteenth century, you 
still know nothing of the temptations which beset young men and 
women who adopt this precious ‘profession.’ What is the allure- 
ment in the first place ? Why, the chance of self-display. They see 
their petty circle of private flatterers enlarged to the population of a 
whole town, a great city, the nation, other nations, the whole world. 
Indolence tempts them in the second place. Labour was the primal 
curse. Very well, then, they may indulge in an hour or two’s merry 

mumming in the evening, and have the whole day for sleep, frivolity, 
or debauchery, while a princely income pours into their lap. Study 
is but the getting of a few lines into the empty head. Rehearsals 
are only gossipy gatherings in the palace of sport and mystery called 
a theatre. Acting is going upon the stage, splendidly apparelled and 
painted into beauty, to mumble, pose, and make a mock of human 
nature. Success is measured by the compliments of insincere and 
injudicious friends, and by adulation in the newspapers, to be 
bought with a glass of beer, or influenced by a smile. They shrink 
from the irksomeness of discipline, these would-be actors, and 
calculate that in the theatre they may indulge in looseness of life, 
extending from unpunctuality to moral chaos. Boon-companionship 
tempts them. In the theatre they will meet men who do not take 
life seriously. Incontinence invites them. In the theatre they will 
be in familiar association with beautiful women who are not prudes. 
It is a butterfly career of heedlessness, improvidence and irrespon- 
sibility, which none but the weak would choose, none but the 
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worthless be contented with. You have been trained, Kenneth, to 
habits. of order and industry, to take ease and pleasure within 
wholesome limits, to value modesty in women, and probity, wisdom 
and continence in men, to strive to excel in good works for 
humanity, in self-culture, in patriotism. If this mould of your 
character were knocked away your manhood—even youwrs—would 
be less stable, although shaped and solidified by fifty odd years of 
coercion ; what then may we not fear for the soft fabric of youth 
with its unformed or malformed conceptions of human relations, 
human greatness, human joy, human destiny? Is it possible that, 
the framing lost, it can unsupported preserve its beauty and ser- 
viceableness ? Alas,no! liberty developes licentiousness, familiarity 
of the sexes provokes unlawful desire, an atmosphere of unreality 
brings forth the rank growth of wantonness, falsehood, and vice.” 

Kenneth Daggerwood had listened with amazement to this revela- 
tion, but the alarm which his father anticipated did not show in his 
face. 

“TI can see the possibilities of abuse that may have existed under 
the old system,” he replied, ‘‘and if the proverb ‘Opportunity makes 
the thief’ was exemplified in your day as you suggest I cannot 
wonder at your withdrawing from the profession in disgust, and 
striving to keep the taint of it out of our home. But, believe me, 
my dear father, things are very different now. When Aubrey and 
Camma come home they will explain to you the way in which the 
actor’s calling is now safe-guarded, and prove to you by mere state- 
ments of their own experience that in no profession may the great 
lessons of life be learnt with such thoroughness and potency as in 
that of the stage. Indeed, there ‘is not only the opportunity for 
learning morality, justice, truth, wisdom, humility, the obligations 
of superior strength, the duties of friendship, the purity of love, 
but there is the necessity to learn these things. They are constantly 
in the contemplation of the student, with all the consequences of 
their ill-balance in human lives. He therefore acquires a knowledge 
of the functions of the soul, just as the physician becomes familiar 
with those of the body.” 

“ That is an excellent theory ; but what is to prevent the abuse of 
that knowledge, granting that it be actually acquired ?” 

“The corrective of all truant dispositions—industry. It is only in 
idleness that the mind turns to folly. Weeds will overgrow unculti- 
vated land, tut will be destroyed by the plough and the harrow— 
choked out of existence by flourishing crops. The occupation of an 
actor is now so incessant, the demands made upon his skill and 
research are so exacting that he has little leisure for vice, even if, 
knowing the better part, he insanely chooses trouble and shame.” 

“Your words give me hope, Kenneth. I pray God they may be 
justified. There is une other point only that I will suggest to you. 
Have you realised the precariousness of the actor’s livelihood ? Has 
it occurred to you that only those of exceptional thrift make any 
provision against misfortune or decrepitude, and that it is a common 
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disgrace for artists who have held good positions to be compelled 
by misfortune to appeal to the public for charity, and for their 
widows and orphans to be left. destitute ? In my day there was 
such an excess of the supply over the demand for actors’ services 
and the amateur element had so overspread the profession that the 
net earnings of a player were insufficient to support him, however 
modestly, in the circles wherein his business compelled him to 
move. The expenses incurred were exceptionally heavy, and in- 
creased in proportion to his success. When in receipt of a salary 
there was little or no margin to lay by ; and when out of employ- 
ment his cost of living could not be materially reduced—indeed, it 
was often heavier in view of prospective benefits, a seed-sowing 
process by advertisement, cultivation of influential persons, and so 
forth, designed to bring in a harvest of lucrative work at some 
future time. Financial cleverness of no mean order was necessary 
to keep an actor solvent ; and unless he was one of the few ‘lucky 
ones’ his life was a martyrdom of pecuniary anxieties, and his 
death a thorn-bed of despair for the loved ones he had to leave un- 
provided for. It is true we can make some small provision for 
Aubrey and Camma; but each may marry and have a numerous 
family of their own. How wretched will be the prospect of your 
children’s children! You.are condemning Aubrey and Camma to 
endless mortifications, and risking their safety by launching them 
upon a sea of financial froth and bubbles. Genteel poverty, ever- 
shadowing bankruptcy, dependence upon the bounty of patrons! Ah, 
Kenneth, Kenneth, it is a bitter cup!” 

“ A cup, sir, your grandchildren will never need to drink. Their 
employment will be regular and permanent ; their income from the 
theatres a definite and progressive one. There are now no expenses 
whatever for advertisement, wire-pulling, and the rest, and the actor 
may accumulate an ample fortune for his descendants and yet live 
upon a full equality with those with whom he is in other respects 
qualified to associate.” : 

‘You are romancing, Kenneth! Regular employment! Perma- 
nent income! No expenses! Why if that were so every man and 
woman living would become an actor! How is it possible ?” 

“It is made possible by restricting the corps of actors to those 
selected by nature for that calling. But you shall hear all about the 
revolution of the English stage later on.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Actors. of the Age : 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. 





V.—THE COMEDIENNES. 





p\ F some of our leading comic actresses—Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
eR} §6Ellen and Miss Marion. Terry, Mrs. Beere, Miss Rose 
Leclercq, Miss Fanny Brough—I have already spoken in 
these papers. Others—such as Mrs. Keeley and Mrs. 
Stephens—have triow definitely retired from the stage, and 
are so much the property of the theatrical historian that, 
practically, there is nothing new to say of them; onecan only be 
glad that they are still with us, and can only go on wondering at the 
exceptional vigour which kept them on the boardsso long. It seems 
as if it were only the other day that Mrs. Stephens was playing again 
one of her old parts in farcical comedy, with perfect appreciation of 
its humour, though with obvious physical limitations. Among 
other retired artists is 'Miss Ada Swanborough, once a star in bur- 
lesque, more recently a luminary in more substantial drama. One 
of the last parts in which I remember her is that of Mrs. Feather- 
stone in Mr. Grundy’s “ Snowball.” I fancy, also, she played Lady 
Heriot in the same writer’s “Mammon.” She is one of the few 
remaining links that bind us to the old days at the Strand—the 
‘““palmy ” days of extravaganza, when the “ book” was considered to 
be of some importance, and when some capacity for acting was re- 
quired of the principal performers. 

I suppose we must also look upon Miss Victoria Vokes as one of 
the retired, though it is not so very long since she appeared at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre in one of the broad farces in which she 
originally secured her reputation. To the younger critics of to-day 
almost everything is novel, for the reason that they have seen very 
little and have read, perhaps, iess. One does not need, however, to 
be particularly old in order to recollect that the Vokes Family 
figured for years in pieces of very much the same texture as the 
‘In Town ” and “ Morocco Bound” of to-day. The only difference 
is that the old school relied less than the new upon spectacular 
attraction, trusting with confidence to the genuine vs comica of the 
“principals” engaged. Miss Victoria Vokes was always the life and 
soul of the pieces in which she played, joining her brother Fred in 
many an episode of deliciously wild caricature. Miss Rosina 
Vokes, happily, is still upon the stage, but of late years has given up 
to America and Canada the talents which were meant (may we not 
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say ?) for the British playgoer’s delectation. Another comédienne 
whom “the States” have captured is Miss Helen Barry, who began 
in the humblest walks of her art, but grew gradually into an actress 
of some skill. For the expression of deep feeling she was unfitted, 
and she was unfortunate, consequently, in many of her parts. On 
the other hand, in such réles as that of the handsome widow in “A 
Lesson in Love” she was well placed and gave unquestionable 
pleasure. She was never in the first rank, but she occupied an 
honourable position in the second. 

Of the comédiennes still on active service amongst us, Miss Hen- 
rietta Lindley and Miss Caroline Hill are probably those of 
whom I have the longest memories, in connection mainly 
with the performances of the old Haymarket company. I happen, 
also, to have witnessed some of the earliest impersonations of an 
actress ‘at one time well-known in London, Miss Rose Saker, who 
has been missed of late from the boards—those of the Criterion—on 
which she once frequently figured. Miss Saker and her sister Laura 
belong to a family which has given many players to the stage. 
When I first saw the former she was but learning her business, 
undertaking “ princes” in pantomimes, and helping to support 
travelling “stars” in a great variety of parts. This was in Edin- 
burgh, more years ago than it would be gallant of me to mention— 
years during which the Theatre Royal there was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Wyndham, whom I have the pleasure of 
seeing so often, nowadays, in the stalls of our London theatres. It 
was at this time, or thereabouts, that I made the acquaintance of 
another member (by marriage) of the Saker family—the lady who 
afterwards became, and still is, Mrs. Edward Saker. Her name was 
then, I think, O’Berne, and I seem to remember her chiefly in 
pantomime and burlesque. After this, I did not see her again until 
she came to town to take part in the revival of “As You Like It” 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre. A few weeks ago she was in “ A Trip to 
Chicago” at the Vaudeville, and her youthful son, Richard, is now 
travelling with the St. James’s company asthe shop boy who appears 
in the second and third acts of “ Liberty Hall.” 

Some of my pleasantest recollections attach themselves to the early 
career of Miss Florence St. John, who, ever since she represented 
Madame Favart, has been the acknowiedged Queen of Comic Opera 
in England. She herself has told us that she started as a ballad 
singer in a peripatetic show. When I first encountered her name 
on a playbill, she was a member of an opera company under the 
management of Mr. Charles Durand. She was then singing con- 
tralto, and playing seconds, consequently, to the prima donna. 
I was at once attracted by the singular charm both of her voice and 
of her method of producing it. It was a voice of remarkable com- 
pass and sweetness. It was in its first freshness, and delightful 
to listen to; but still more agreeable, because more piquant, was the 
manner in which it was used. This seemed to have come by nature 
rather than by tuition—a theory to which I the more incline, be- 
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cause her sister Edith (whom I afterwards heard) had a method (if 
such it can be called) wholly similar. Since then, of course, practice 
has made Miss St. John a mistress of her vocal resources, but she 
always sang as deliciously as now. In her contralto days she was 
slight and slim, and a complete novice in acting. Nor did she 
readily improve in the last-named respect. I saw her next in panto- 
mime, and she was still completely without histrionic skill. After 
that came her Germaine in “ Les Cloches de Corneville,” and in 
that her very ignorance of stage device stood her in good stead, 
making her performance the more natural and winning. Her first 
acting part, in any real sense of the term, was Madame Favart ; 
from that point she increased yearly in knowledge and control of 
stage convention. Miss Edith St. John had but a brief experience 
of the boards. One day she stepped out of the chorus to play 
Germaine, and it was then that I recognised her likeness, in voice 
and style, to her sister. Shortly after, I heard that she had married 
and had said good-bye to “the profession,” 

The artist whom Miss Edith St. John replaced on the occasion I 
refer to was Miss Cora Stuart, whose earliest triumphs were gained 
as singer and actress in comic opera. A serious illness seems to have 
led: her to try her fortune in comedy, in which she has been agreeably 
successful. I remember well her performance in “The Guv'nor,” when 
that piece was under the direction of her husband (Mr. T.W. Robertson) 
and Mr. Henry Bruce. Lately she has made quite a new reputation 
in London in her brother-in-law’s adaptation, “A Fair Equestrienne.” 
Miss Violet Cameron, who has recently been seen and heard in 
musical farce, began in much the same sort of production—namely 
in burlesque of the type of “Blue Beard” and “ Piff Paff.” She 
was very young then, and, moreover, looked so; but she always 
‘showed aptitude for the work. Afterwards there came a long spell 
of comic opera, to which, no doubt, Miss Cameron will be glad to 
return when she can. Her voice lacks, to my mind, elasticity and 
softness, and her acting is apt to be constrained ; she is, however, a 
very competent and effective artist. It was comic opera, I remember 
—‘ The Princess of Trebizonde,” to be particular—that introduced me 
to Miss Grace Huntley, whose Regina was one of the most engaging 
ever seen. Since then, this clever and sprightly lady has hardly 
quite fulfilled the artistic hopes in which I indulged on her behalf. 
Perhaps she has not had the requisite opportunities. It was possibly 
the want of similar opportunities that induced Miss Laura Clement 
to go to America. She was admirable as Mabel in “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” and our loss is so much gain to brother Jonathan. 
Alas! we have allowed many a valuable player, both male and 
female, to be captured and retained by our cousins beyond sea. 

For the London playgoer who has studied the stage, not only in 
the metropolis but in the great country centres, there is no livelier 
pleasure than that of being occasionally confronted in town with 
“new” players who, to him, are “old.” Thus, when I went to the 
Comedy Theatre for “‘Erminie” I recognized in one of the ladies 
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of the cast, Miss Minnie Bell, a player who at one time had been 
justly popular in Scotland as an elocutionist or public “ reader.” 
When, later, at the same theatre, I witnessed the production of one 
of the many farcical comedies of the day—lI forget which it was—I 
noted, in Miss Carlotta Zerbini, an actress and vocalist who, some 
time in the seventies, had played with much spirit a “ principal boy” 
in pantomime. Only the other day, a réle in the first cast of “ Joan 
of Arc ”’ at the Opera Comique was played by Miss Louisa Gourlay, 
whose name at once sent my recollection back to the years during 
which she was a “stock ” actress in Glasgow, playing a large variety 
of réles in a manner eminently clever and characteristic. A 
daughter of a celebrated local comedian, Miss Gourlay showed, in 
those old days, power as well as individuality. 

It was in Glasgow, I remember, that I made the acquaintance of 
Miss Laura Linden, who went there (and elsewhere) as the repre- 
sentative of Belinda in “ Our Boys”—a very clever performance. I 
think I saw her afterwards in Mr. Pinero’s “ Imprudence,” in which 
Mr. Carton and Miss Compton also figured. By-and-by Miss Linden 
was employed in “Silver Guilt” and “The Vicar of Wide-a-wake- 
field” ; and could anything be better than her imitations, in those 
pieces, of Miss Eastlake and Miss Ellen Terry? I trow not. We 
have no better mimic than Miss Linden ; we have no mimic so good, 
unless it be her sister Marie, who unluckily appears to have deserted 
burlesque—poor burlesque, that is so badly in need of reinforcement ! 
In the regular drama Miss Laura Linden’s chef d’auvre, so far, is her 
policeman’s wife in “ Dandy Dick.” MHappily,she is often in the 
London “ bills,” but her reputation is not, I think, so high as it ought 
to be. Miss Compton, I may note, was excellent in “Imprudence.” 
Nature has gifted her with so stalwart a figure and so striking a voice 
that not many parts suit her; but whenever she has been fairly 
furnished in that regard, she has invariably “scored.” Her perform- 
ance in “The Great Pink Pearl” is remembered with pleasure, and 
she was equally well fitted in “ Robin Goodfellow,” in which she 
spoke her husband’s brilliant lines with much incisiveness. She is 
not the least clever member of a theatrical family in which clever- 
ness abounds. 

It is a curious fact that the fame of four of the chief “ old women ” 
on our stage is rather provincial than metropolitan. Miss Fanny 
Robertson, I believe, is now “fixed” in London; but I remember 
the period when she was one of the main stars of the touring 
“Caste” and “Guv’nor” companies. Many a time and oft have I 
seen this accomplished lady as the Marquise de St. Maur, as Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, as Lady Shendryn, and the like. And how good she was 
as Mrs. Macclesfield in “The Guv’nor”! Allied with her pro- 
fessionally for many years was her sister, Miss E. Brunton, who, I 
regret to hear, is in bad health. This lady was fora long time the 
Polly Eccles, the Naomi Tighe, and so on, of the country stage ; and 
I do not know that she has had an adequate successor. In London 
she has never had occasion to show the full measure of her ability. 
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Her daughter, Miss Annie Brunton, not only displayed promise as an 
actress, but came to the fore as the author of one or two successful 
plays.. She represents the youngest generation of the Robertsona, 
a family even more fertile in histrionic capacity than the Comptons. 
The first wife of Mr. Charles Dornton was, I believe, a sister of Mrs. 
Kendal, Miss F. Robertson, and Miss Brunton; and yet another 
sister—Miss Georgina Robertson (Mrs. Foulis)—is well-known to, 
and esteemed by, provincial audiences. I fancy I have seen her as 
La Frochard in “ The Two Orphans.” 

But I am digressing. The other players of “old women” of 
whom I was thinking are Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Elinor Aickin, 
and Miss Kate Hodson. Miss Coleman, if memory serves me, 
followed Miss Fanny Robertson in the “Caste” company, under- 
taking the same class of parts. Like all real artists, she improves 
with experience. She has done excellent work in her time, but 
nothing so good, on the one hand, as her Duchess in “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” and, on the other, her “general servant” 
in “Liberty Hall.” Miss Elinor Aickin’s labours have lain 
chiefly, I believe, in the field of old comedy. I seem to have 
seen her in such réles as that of Daphne (wife of Chrysos) in 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea”; for a good many years, however, she 
has been enlisted under the “legitimate” banner of Mr. Edward 
Compton. With him, both in the country and in London, she has 
played Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Candour, and Mrs. Hardcastle, as well 
as Miss Grantham in “ The Liar,” and so forth. Her only rival in 
the “legitimate ” business has been Miss Kate Hodegon, a very useful 
actress, with less individuality than her sister, Mrs. Labouchere, 
exhibited, but always “sound” and “safe.” Many a performance of 
the “standard” drama has Miss Hodson helped to “ pull through.” 
One of the earliest things that I associate with her is her Bessie 
Hebblethwaite in “An Unequal Match”—one of the latest, her 
Widow Green in “The Love Chase.” 

It was in the country, as it happens, that I first witnessed a per- 
formance by Miss Minnie Palmer. This was in the too-well-known 
“* My Sweetheart ”—a production which it is difficult adequately to 
characterise. It would be hard to conceive, much less to write, a 
“ play ” more inept or more childish, and it is much to Miss Palmer’s 
credit that she has been able to make it tolerable for so many 
audiences. That she should have succeeded in ‘** My Sweetheart” is 
a powerful testimony to her gifts and accomplishments. For my- 
self, I have always thought her much superior, as an artist, to the 
“plays” in which she has appeared. She has a pleasant voice, 
which she produces skilfully ; she is a neat dancer, and she acts 
with ease. Let us hope that she will put aside, for always, the 
pseudo-juvenile minauderies of Tina, and give her talents free play 
in pieces genuinely dramatic. There have, of course, been many 
other 7%nas, and I have seen at least one who did a very great deal 
with the part. This was Miss Lizzie Boone, a lady who, as far as I 


am aware, has not yet figured prominently, or at all, upon the 
London boards. 
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In the case of many both of the older and of the younger comé- 
diennes of to-day my recollections are only those of every other 
London playgoer of my time. In common with all theatre-lovers I 
have been glad to welcome Mrs. Bancroft to the scene of her former 
triumphs, and I hope that that admirable 'player will not readily 
deprive us of the charm of her delightfully-finished art. The return 
of Miss Annie Tremaine to the stage, under the nom de guerre of 
Madame Amadi, has been in its way a not less fortunate event; and 
the Miss Tremaine of old days has exhibited in recent comic opera 
even more than the chic and the entrain for which she was formerly 
applauded. Miss Kate Vaughan, deserting burlesque for comedy, 
has secured, apparently, a large provincial clientéle. In London she 
‘was very successful both in “The Country Girl” and in “The 
Little Viscount,” and I do not see why she should not be successful 
here again. She has a neat, quiet style, curiously in contrast with 
the broader and more effective method of her clever sister, Miss 
Susan Vaughan, who has lately exhibited her versatility alike in 
comedy and in comic opera. Even more versatile, by-the-way, is 
Miss Alma Stanley, who is just now devoting to Adelphi melodrama 
the combined intelligence and experience hitherto bestowed upon 
comedy, burlesque, and musical farce. 

Miss Alice Barnett, at one time so familiar to patrons of the Savoy, 
has been seen of late in comic opera at the Lyric and in “ go-as-you- 
please” farce at the Gaiety. Whatever she may do in the future, 
she will always be pleasantly remembered as the Lady Jane of 
“Patience.” From the Savoy, too, Miss Leonora Braham has wan- 
dered—and pretty far, too, for I believe she has been both to South 
Africa and to South America. Miss Jessie Bond has not deserted 
London; but one feels, despite her performances in “Ma Mie 
Rosette ” and “ Poor Jonathan,” that the Savoy is really her artistic 
home. And yet her incursion into ordinary drama in the case of 
“Mr. Barnes of New York” shows that she need not cling, unless 
she pleases, to the lyric stage. 

A word or two about the younger of the established comédiennes, 
and I Lave done with this part of my subject. I am thinking espe- 
cially of Mrs. Tree, Miss Helen Forsyth, Miss Vane Featherstone, 
Mies Helen Leyton, Miss Annie Irish, Miss Lillie Belmore, and Miss 
Annie Hughes. These ladies are all in “the bloom of youth and 
beauty,” and yet they already have a full and interesting record. 
Mrs. Tree and Miss Hughes—the one in “ Beau Austin,” for example, 
and the other in “ Sweet: Nancy,” for instance—have demonstrated 
their command of earnest sentiment running into pathos. Never- 
theless, it is in comedy, I think, that they have made their deepest 
mark. Mrs. Tree never gave me more pleasure than as Miss Moxon 
in “The Hobby Horse,” a delicious amalgam of naiveté and cyni- 
cism. In parts such as this she seems to me unrivalled, and I should 
greatly like to see her play Belinda in “ Engaged.” Miss Hughes, 
probably, was never happier than as the young girl in “ Held by the 

Enemy,” one of the most charming of all ingénwes. Miss Helen 
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Forsyth (so excellent as Molly Seagrim) was particularly admirable 
in Lady Greville’s play at the Lyric; and Miss Vane Featherstone 
was strikingly successful one afternoon in a play called “ Pedigree.” 
These were illuminating performances, suggesting still better things 
in the future. Of Miss Leyton’s many clever efforts, the cleverest 
perhaps has been her speaking doll in the burlesque of “ The Bauble 
Shop.” Of this more notice would have been taken if Miss Aida 
Jenoure had not partially anticipated it in Mr. Gilbert’s “ Mounte- 
banks.” Miss Irish and Miss Belmore I take as types of fascination 
and drollery in comedy. Miss Belmore’s high spirits are infectious, 
and her laugh has a genuine gaiety not often met with. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Se 


A New Season. 





HIS lovely autumn weather, 
That gilds the beech and lime, 
Will rob me of my treasure— 
These sunny days of leisure, 
Our pleasant walks together 
By ending summer-time. 





But though it bring December 
To chill fair memory, 

Though bitter frost may harden 
The rose-beds in your garden, 

I shall, I know, remember 
Their blossoms of July. 


Princess, the strange new-comer 
Fills me with lonely dread 
Lest you should quite forsake it. 
Oh! of sweet pity make it 

As happy as the summer— 


The summer that is dead. 
A 
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The Drama of Modern England, 


AS VIEWED BY 


Mr. H. A. JONES. 








7g HE author 6f “The Silver King” has figured before the 
public in many lights. One might dwell on his excellen- 
ces as Sunday lecturer, as magazine contributor, or as 
political economist ; one might discuss him as melo- 
“4 dramatist, as drawing-room dramatist, or as thesis-drama- 
ae tist, and the tale of his versatility, like Tomlinson’s, 
“were yet torun.” For Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has been manager 
of a theatre, and has produced there two of his own plays. But, of 
course, his main claim to distinction will eventually be founded on 
his dramatic works, and it is his more important serious plays that I 
propose to discuss. : 

Of immediate interest are the pretensions Mr. Jones has lately pat 
forward to mirror for us in these later plays of his contemporary 
life and manners, and it behoves us to look squarely at the facts of 
the case and to endeavour to estimate the real significance of this 
claim. 

How far has Mr. Jones brought the drama into touch with our 
modern English life? Would his plays furnish a foreigner with 
data for a reliable estimate of the state of English society in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century ? In a word, are “ The Middle- 
man,” “The Dancing Girl,” “The Crusaders,” and “The Bauble 
Shop ” in any sense “ human documents”? Do they or do they not 
reflect contemporary life and manners? These are the points that 
demand a reply. Fortunately, or unfortunately, as it may strike 
different classes of readers, one half of the question admits of an 
easy answer. From the negative point of view our task is not a 
difficult one, for it is at once evident that Mr. Jones has left vast 
branches of human industry unexplored. Take the case of the 
English Church. So far as our dramatist is concerned it might 
never exist at all. He seems to regard this venerable institution 
with indifference, almost with contempt. Indeed, the scant atten- 
tion paid. by our leading authors to the Church might serve (a 
Radical) asa striking commentary on the part it plays in our national 
life, Mr. Meredith never troubles himself about parsons—they 
are never allowed to figure in his works ; Mr. Hardy regards them 
with contemptuous hostility—they have no share in the rural life 
he depicts so well; and Mr. Jones (like Mr. Grundy) seems to 
agree with these great novelists in regarding clergymen as unimpor- 
tant for dramatic purposes. 
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One can hardly expect a dramatist to venture on ground as yet 
untrodden by our novelists, yet one can’t help wondering why Mr. 
Jones should not have attempted to depict the lives of our workiug- 
class population. His neglect of so promising and congenial a sub- 
ject as journalistic and theatrical life is matter for less surprise. 
True, an actress was one of the characters in “The Deacon,” 
and a reporter figured in one scene of “ The Middleman,” but they 
were mere figures of conventional drama, as typical of their class as 
the drunken reporter whom Mr. Pinero takes as a true representative 
of the “ fourth estate.” 

And so we might go on and run through the professions—the bar, 
the army, medicine, etc. Of all these different classes Mr. Jones 
gives no hint of knowledge. Nota doctor you could recognire as 
such in his works ; never an officer (though Mr. Esmond did play 
Captain Julian . . . . Chandler !) nor a barrister. 

So much by way of preamble. Fora fuller answer to the questions 
raised we must employ a different method, and resort to a fairly 
detailed examination of the Modern England of Mr. Jones. 

The plays by which the author elects to stand or fall, the works 
which he intends for publication, are “Saints and Sinners,” 
“Wealth,” “The Middleman,” “ Judah,” “‘ The Dancing Girl,” “ The 
Crusaders,” and “ The Bauble Shop.” A rough-and-ready classifica- 
tion will give us three plays dealing more or less with religious life 
—(“Saints and Sinners,” “Judah,” and “The Dancing Girl”), two — 
plays purporting to describe commercial life (‘ Wealth” and “ The 
Middleman”), and three plays—the author’s latest works—treating 
more or less superficially of the world of society and politics. 

“Saints and Sinners,” Mr. Jones’s first serious work, is not a play 
its author need have apologised for. For a first attempt at the 
“drama of Modern English life” it is really admirable. As ar 
endeavour to depict certain constantly recurring phases of middle- 
class dissenting life it must be pronounced eminently successful. 
Our dramatist, like Mr. Pinero in “ The Profligate,” feels some qualms 
of conscience about the “ happy ending” to his play. He need not 
vex hisartistic soul. Letty Fletcher’s death, like Dunstan Renshaw’s 
suicide, is of course a mere piece of melodramatic violence, it has no 
affinity with tragedy or real life. Such dénowements can never con- 
vert a melodrama into a work of art. The fever business and the 
death scene in Mr. Jones’s play are as conventional in their way— 
because evading the real issue—as Richardson’s fine novel would 
have been had the author ended his romance by marrying Lovelace 
to Clarissa. But these considerations need detract but little from our 
appreciation of the masterly way in which Mr. Jones has brought the 
atmosphere of rural dissenting life across the footlights. ‘“ Saints and 
Sinners,” delightful idyll as it is, is in its essentials as true a picture 
of country life as Mr. Pinero’s “Squire.” Yet even thus early the 
essential difference between the two playwrights had manifested 
itself—while Mr. Pinero’s methods were from the first realistic and 
introspective, Mr. Jones’s devices were romantic and melodramatic. 
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The author’s aim was to make use of a certain atmosphere of realism 
to cloak a romantic story, and provided the total effect was but a 
picturesque one, he cared little to give an air of probability to the 
details. Hence one or two points are open to discussion. It may 
be urged that the character of the villain is left unexplained and un- 
related. Captain Fanshaw, despite the frank introspection of his 
soliloquies, is but a figure of melodrama, penny plain as in this play, 
twopence coloured as in “ The Dancing Girl,” an outline to be filled 
in or rather a rough bit of lurid colour to be softened down, by the 
actor. Hoggard, too, the deacon, admirably typical as heis of many 
Dissenters who contrive to make the best of both worlds, suffers 
from the same morbid desire for self-revelation. In his mouth is 
put too much of the author’s too obviously satirical dialogue. Still 
Hoggard is a recognisable figure. You will find such “miracles of 
grace,” such bluff and hearty hypocrites everywhere, as Guardians 
of the Poor, as County Councillors, as members of Schvol Boards. 
They believe in making a good thing out of their public position, 
and—we will do them justice—they practise their creed. The mask 
has yet to be stripped off a good many keepers of “the Nonconfor- 
mist conscience.” 

The minister, again, is a life-like sketch. A case of a minister per- 
secuted as Mr. Fletcher was by his deacons came within our know- 
ledge very recently. Spurgeon’s mot, “ Resist the devil and he’ll 
flee from you, resist a deacon and he’ll fly at you,” might well have 
been in Mr. Jones’s mind as he drew the outlines of this memorable 
tigure. 

“ Judah,” despite Mr. Jones’s heavy pseudo-metaphysical manner, 
despite its faulty ethics and :inflated diction, is by far the best piece 
its author has ever written, although a recent revival showed how 
much the play owed for its original success to Mr. Willard. But 
“ Judah,” fine work as it undoubtedly is, bears stamped on it the 
true Jones hall-mark. Has not the author incorporated in this work 
his three famous devices—the staircase (as in “ The Middleman ” and 
“ The Crusaders”), the apostrophising of the higher powers (a feature 
of “ Wealth,” “The Middleman,” and “The Dancing Girl”), and 
Ibsen’s patent confession trick ? True, the English drama bearsa 
strange resemblance to “ The Pillars of Society ” and to “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” but the likeness is more obvious than fundamental. We 
may discard quite half of the dramatis persone as purely fictitious 
personages. We know the Lari with his talk about his “brave 
ancestors.” So also the Lady Eve with her consumptive cough and 
dream speeches. They come from the manufactory, two of a cart- 
load, all alike. But they serve a purpose. They give a picturesque 
air to the piece, and fit in with manorial terraces, Raphael-cartooned 
rooms, and ivy-clad keeps. They are figures from melodrama, like 
the Pralls and Miss Jopp—characters required to furnish the relief, 
sentimental or comic, as the case may be. Still the four chief charac- 
ters are persons of actual life: Judah, Vashti, and the two professors 
are people of flesh and blood. 
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As to the discussion in which the respective champions of religion 
and science are involved, not much need be said. The dispute was 
rather one between a religious man and a materialist than a con- 
troversy carried on by a Presbyterian minister and an agnostic. 
Still the scenes were at least theatrically effective, if but superficially 
convincing. 

It is when we come to his two dramas of commercial life that we 
find Mr. Jones’s actuality put to the severest test. The dramatist’s 
large and ‘epic style was well enough for the earlier plays. To 
such romantic subjects as the persecution of Fletcher or the tempta- 
tion of Judah such a treatment was appropriate enough. But it 
inevitably breaks down when applied to representations of life which 
concern themselves with modern social and economic questions. 
Here a new method must be employed or romance degenerates into 
melodrama. Such palpable figures of artificial romance as Blenkarn, 
Mat Ruddock, John Ruddock, and Joseph Chandler, were well 
enough in the days of Augier and Tom Taylor, but as characters in 
modern plays they are too manifestly unreal. The scheme which 
Mr. Jones employs in “ Wealth” and “The Middleman” was worn 
threadbare nearly half-a-century ago. Visionary improvident in- 
ventors, villainous employers, and manufacturers who die raving 
mad are hardly typical figures of our modern life. To criticise these 
two plays from the realistic standpoint were to pay Mr. Jones too 
great a compliment. No one isa keener foe to realism than our 
modern Romanticist ! He cannot deal with present day questions. 
His imaginative spirit soars high above the facts of ordinary life. 
He knows a better way, a cheaper actuality. He can keep up to 
date. His method is to construct sensational dramas of intrigue and 
to bring in his caricatured modern types as character sketches. This 
may be a lamentable result of perverted poeticism, but it is also the 
beginning and the end of the author’s actuality. In truth the facts 
are too glaring to be disputed. They confronted usin the dramas of 
commercial life, they appeal to us with irresistible force in the 
society plays. These later works have their fine moments, and are 
marked in several cases by genuine humanity. But they are not 
what they purport to be. The true atmosphere is wanting, the dia- 
logue is still unconvincing, just as is the case with Hardy’s lament- 
able aberration “The Pursuit of the Well-beloved.” His glowing 
pictures of an impussible society may do credit to Mr. Jones’s 
imagination, but they certainly reflect little ]ustre on his observa- 
tion. He should continue the series of plays inaugurated by 
“Saints and Sinners.” He should leave lords and ladies to Mr. 
Wilde. Not many of us may have the honour of a lord’s acquaint- 
ance, but if we don’t know what he is, we may at least have a 
shrewd suspicion of what he isnot. Such aristocrats as Guisebury 
and Clivebrook, for example, are pure creatures of fantasy. Let us 
take “The Dancing Girl” first. This play, his most popular work, 
and the immediate successor to “Judah,” is at once the boldest and 
the weakest of Mr. Jones’s serious studies. At one fall our 
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dramatist seems to have dropped from the Zenith to the Nadir of his 
excellence. The play deals with the same subject as forms the basis 
of Mr. Pinero’s latest work—the relations subsisting between a refined 
man and a member of the demi-monde—and the author’s boldness is 
seen in his selection of such a theme. But here all praise must end. 

There are three ways of treating such a subject. You may make 
it the basis of a farcical comedy (out of England) or you may found 
a drama ora tragedy upon it. But Mr. Jones was too wide-awake to 
adopt any of these methods, he knew the risks attending such en- 
deavours. So instesd of tracing the degrading influence of such a 
liaison on a man of sensitive fibre,our author constructed a melodrama 
of “ hig’ lif” and won the greatest triumph of his life. “ All intel- 
lectual London,” as Mr. Scott would say, flocked to the Haymarket 
for a year to see this travesty of contemporary manners; and the 
critics, from Mr. Archer downwards, accepted a tawdry “London 
Journal ”-ese romance asamasterpiece. Told in the form of a novel 
it would have won a smile of lofty incredulity ; disguised as melo- 
drama it was hailed unanimously as a work of art. I know something 
of Quakers both strict and lax but certainly I never knew Friends 
whose habits, actions, and conversation bore even a distant resem- 
blance to those of the Ives or the Christisons. The old father is 
copied from a score of Adelphi melodramas, the young lover is our 
old friend, George Kingsmill, from “Saints and Sinners,” while “ The 
Dancing Girl ” herself, crudely sketched as she is, is merely a vulgar 
hedonistic couscienceless Letty Fletcher. As for the fashionable 
people, Mr. Jones seems to have studied his characters from the 
servants’ hall. Not even Mr. Tree, with all his minute touches and 
delicate art, could galvanise such a Ouidaesque puppet as Guisebury 
into life. And yet what a magnificent and firmly outlined sketch of 
a similar type of man the Haymarket manager gave usin Mr. Wilde’s 
noble play. 

Then, the much applauded curtain of Actiii. This finale merits 
attention as a particularly flagrant instance of a tendency dramatists 
show nowadays to cut the Gordian knot of a situation they find them- 
selves unable to unravel. Here a dénowement which the most 
eloquent and moving dialogue might well have failed to bring about 
was violently arrived at by a trick of supreme charlatanry. The 
trick succeeded because it was so audacious and so obvious. Never 
yet did playwright place such supreme reliance on the stupidity of 
the British public—never yet was he so supremely justified. 

“The Crusaders” is perhaps (the criticism is only intended asa 
relative one) a better piece of work than “ The Dancing Girl.” It isas 
badly constructed as all Mr. Jones’s plays are. Starting asa satiric 
comedy, it degenerates in the second and third acts into the usual 
drama of intrigue, and the concluding scenes are particularly lame. 
Even accepting Mr. Jones’s scheme, the play is'very unsatisfactory» 
for the heroine’s character is inconsistently sketched, her vacillation 
is not developed at all clearly. Mr. Archer’s ingenious scheme for 
the reconstruction of the comedy merits Mr. Jones’s attention 
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though whether it is advisable to patch up bad work is, of course, a 
matter which need not concern us. As to the exact scope of the 
comedy there isa serious difference of opinion between Mr. Jones 
and his apologist. According to the dramatist the play is “an 
original comedy of Modern London life.” According to Mr. Archer 
the piece isa fantastical comedy, a kind of Gilbertian romance of 
the future. It is hardly necessary to consider “The Crusaders” 
from its author’s standpoint. As Mr. Archer says, “ ‘The Crusaders’ 
is as patently fantastical as ‘ Piccadilly’ or ‘The Battle of Dorking.’ 
It sets forth events which purport to be, but are not, matters of his- 
tory. The ‘factual’ unreality is obvious from the outset. Of 
course we do not helieve that the events of any work of imagination 
ever actually happened, but we lend to the occurrences presented a 
sort of provisional credence. In the case of ‘The Crusaders’ even 
this sort of provisional acceptance is impossible.” In other words, a 
fairly good play should produce illusion, whereas acceptance of 
the scheme of “The Crusaders” would but evidence gross delusion. 
There is as little need asin “ The Dancing Girl” to point out incon- 
sistencies and improbabilities. They swarm all over a play which 
from beginning to end possesses no semblance of reality. The events 
recorded are quite impossible ; they never happened, and never could 
happen ; and the three serious characters, Philos, Cynthia, and Una, 
seein manifestly intended as mere allegorical figures. Foreign Secre- 
taries, though they be Earl Rosebery, have something else to do than 
employ themselves in planting out the “submerged tenth.” Labour 
leaders—our John Burnses and Tom Manns—do not go to fashion- 
able tailors for their clothes nor do they dedicate themselves to their 
work from any such contemptible motives as inspired Philos Ingar- 
Jield.* ‘They are made of sterner and more practical material. 
“ But,” says Mr. Archer, “we must place this fable in the future, 
not in the present or past. Mr. Jones, like the authors of ‘ Looking 
Backward ’ and ‘ News from Nowhere,’ fantasticates in the future.” 

But really when an author sets himself to satirise, or rather to carica- 
ture posterity, he at once puts himself beyond the pale of criticism. 
He leaves us no data to goon. He has the gift of second sight, we 
inferior mortals have not. A man who imagines an impossible state 
of society and then proceeds to attack and scourge it through three 
long acts cannot really be taken seriously. He occupies too lofty a 
position. We prefer a burlesque like Mr. Jones’s latest work, where 
we can understand the hits. 

There may have been some delightful strokes of humour in our 
author’s penultimate work; unfortunately only Mr. Archer was 
able to see the bearing of the satire. In witnessing “‘ The Bauble 
Shop ” we are confronted by no such difficulty. We know where 
we are, and authors and actors combine to keep the fun of the piece 
going. So amusing an extravaganza, such a screaming skit on Parlia- 
mentary. life, the most ignorant of us can appreciate and heartily 
enjoy. 








*Cf. “The Crusaders,” pp. 38-39. 
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We have now in a brief survey passed in review all the 
more important plays of Mr. Jones, and may claim to be entitled 
to return a verdict on the points under discussion. What 
answer then must we give to the questions we propounded when 
we commenced our investigations? Surely this, that the claims our 
play wright makes to depict our Modern English life must be decisively 
disallowed. The worst modern novel ever published if not better 
written contains at least a more realistic and truthful presentment 
of modern society than is afforded by the majority of Mr. Jones’s 
plays. In fact, many of these dramas might have been written 
half-a-century ago, so little reflex do they give of the modern 
spirit. The dramatist, or rather his characters, seem absolutely 


uninfluenced by any of the current tendencies of the time. If 


the author of “The Crusaders” is to be the dramatist of Modern 
English life, then must contemporary society be left for all practical 
purposes undepicted. Mr. Jones may “earnestly endeavour to be 
a thinker and a poet,” and Mr. Archer may think “ his endeavours 
have been increasingly successful,” but this surmise, if it be a fact 
and possesses any interest for us, isa fact of only too deep a signifi- 
cance, for it would seem to show us thai Mr. Jones’s dramaturgi- 
cal talents clash with his poetical aspirations. We might say that 
his success as a poet was in direct ratio with his deterioration as 
a dramatist. The thinker, the poet, and the playwright seem to have 
had about equal shares in the production of his last three plays, but 
unfortunately poetry is apt to clash with the dull facts of modern 
life. 

The truth is, Mr. Jones cannot escape from his earlier associations. 
The melodramatist is the provider of popular poetry, and the author 
of “The Dancing Girl” has been inoculated by a more than usually 
virulent poetic bacillus. He may construct a plain melodrama like 
“The Silver King,” or write a romance like “Judah.” The poetry 
will out somewhere. In the-guthor’s so-called thesis plays this 
imaginative faculty is most apparent, and the spirit of levity in 
which they are accepted is perhaps the best proof that his modernity, 
his commerciaiism, and his poetic instinct quite unfit him for his 
self-imposed task, of writing the drama of Modern England. 

W. A. LEwis BETTANY. 
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“‘ Overstrained Honour.” 





[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 





Characters : 


JUDITH GALE, an actress; Miss SyKe, an elderly girl; CHARLES RATHLIN, a 
musician. 


ScENE.—A sitting-room. 


Judith is lying full-length on the floor with a cushion under her 
head, studying a part. Miss Syke is fidgetting about the room. 


Miss S.: I think you are very unkind to me, Judy. (Judith looks 
up and laughs good-naturedly.) You don’t take the least interest 
in what I say. 

Judith: You see you have said it so often, dear, and I am busy— 
really busy. 

Miss S.: Can’t you attend to me for a little while, just a little 
while, I—-I want to talk to you. 

Judith: You generally do, especially when I am busy ; you always 
want to tell it all over again, and ask me all the questions I have 
answered at least a dozen times a day since you knew him. Well, as 
nothing fresh has happened since breakfast-time this morning when 
we last discussed the matter, my opinion is just what it was then; 
I have nothing more to say, and I don’t think you have. 

Miss S. (dropping down on the floor beside Judy and stroking her 
hair the wrong way): Listen to me, Judy. Don’t be selfish. 

Judy: Selfish ! I am out and out the most patient and long- 
euffering creature who ever lived. I listened to you for hours last 
night when I wanted to go to sleep. I am always listening to you. 
Do you know what would happen if we were two men. I should 
just take you by the shoulders and shove you out at the door, and tell 
you to go to the——. Oh yes, it would be ill-mannered, I know, 
but that is what I should do. (Turns to her book and goes on 
reading.) “I would not be thine executioner.” No, but you make 
me conscious of a certain tendency in that direction. ‘ Thou tellest 
me there is murder in mine eyes.” No, not murder exactly. I 
think the jury would find it justifiable homicide, or femicide—if you 
like it better. 

Miss S,: Judy, dear, I want to tell you dreadfully. 

Judy (seriously): Look here, Mag, I really want to study. You 
had much better go down to your own room and practice your to- 
morrow’s singing lesson. If he does love you, he won’t love you 
any better for singing flat, and even if he does not, you need not 
torture him. Go and practice, there’s a good girl. 
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Miss S.: Then you think he does love me ? 

Judy (restraining her impatience): I have had no evidence one 
way or another since breakfast, and you asked me seven times then. 

Miss S. (still stroking Judy’s hair): Oh, do be nice to me, Judy, 
Iam so unhappy. You used to say you thought he liked me. 

Judy: 1 did say so. I thought from his manner the first time I 
went with you for your lesson that he liked you very much indeed, 
and when you asked me, I said so. 

Miss S.: Well, if he liked me then, of course he likes me now, 

Judy (aside): It doesn’t follow, unfortunately. 

Miss S.: Do you think he likes me now ? 

Judy : My dear girl, if he does he will tell you so himself. 

Miss S.: But I want to know what you think. 

Judy (hides her face behind her book murmuring): “’Tis but a 
peevish boy, yet he talks well.” 

Miss S. (rising and contemplating herself in the looking-glass) : 
Do you think I look older than he is ; do you think he thinks so ? 

Judy : I have not the remotest means of knowing what he thinks, 

Miss S.: But what do you think yourself ? 

Judy: I think that Phebe is a very pretty part, and that I shall 
make something of her, if ever you give me time to study, that is. 

Miss S.: But about my age, dear. 

Judy : What does it matter? Lots of women are older than their 
husbands, only the husbands don’t know it. 

Miss S.: Then you think he might marry me ? 

Judy : I think that if he does, and you worry him as you worry 
me, Charles Rathlin will have a very bad time of it. 

Miss S.: Charles Rathlin. You come out with his name very 
fluently, Judy. I always call him Mr. Rathlin. 

Judy (shortly) : Can’t help it, hear it at the theatre, got it on the 
prograrname—incidental music by Charles Rathlin, you know. 

Miss S.: I wish he had not written that music, he will be always 
at the theatre now. 

Judy: Nonsense, no one wants him there. 

Miss S.: But he goes, I am sure. I daresay you often see him 
when I don’t know of it. 

Judy (angrily) : Every single time I have seen him there or any- 
where else I have told you. (More coolly.) I don’t know why I 
have done so, but I have. Now do let me get on with my work. 

Miss S.: You are very cross this morning, dear. 

Judy : Not cross, busy. 

Miss S.: There then, I won’t interrupt her any more, that I 
won’t. She shall have all the afternoon to herself. I must go and 
give those wretched little children next door their music lesson. 
Oh, I say, Judy, can you lend me a pair of gloves. 

Judy: Yes, box by the glass, left-hand corner. . 

Miss S.: Thank you, darling, which pair shall I take, may I have 
the dove-coloured pair. I wish your gloves were not so large for 
me. Oh, may I putthis pin in my hat ? 
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Judy: If you like. 

Miss S.: Thank you so much, dear. Oh, Judy, one thing before 
I go, you will change your mind and come to Saltsands with me 
when the theatre closes, won’t you ? 

Judy: No, can’t afford it. 

Miss S.: It would be so nice. Mr. Rathlin will be close to us, 
and he has promised to come over and help me with my cantata. 

Judy: Very kind of him, but J am not writing a cantata. 

Miss S.: But you would be company for me. We could takea 
little cottage together. Mr. Rathlin thinks it would be a charming 
plan, he thinks it is so much better for me not to be alone. That 
does look as if he liked me, doesn’t it. He was quite eager about 
your going with me. Before I told him you might perhaps come, 
he didn’t seem to like my plan. You see he could not very well 
Visit me there alone. 


Judy: I don’t see why, I’d have anyone I liked to come to see 
me wherever I was. 

Miss S.: Oh! But you see 1 am different. I have been brought 
up to the habit of having a chaperon. (Arranges her hair and 
powders her face at the glass.) Of course it is a great risk to marry 
anyone so much younger than myself. I’m not sure but what an 
elderly husband would not make one happier. What do you think, 
dear? Of course I shall give up teaching when I am married, and 
spend all my time taking care of my husband. I shall make rather 
a nice wife, I think, don’t you ? 

Judy: Oh, charming. 

Miss S.: Well, good-bye now, dear. Iam going, it is time for me 
to give those tiresome children their lesson. How I detest them and 
their prosy old uncle. Did I tell you they called him ‘“ Molly 
Darling” ? He is always prosing to me about his ailments and his 
loneliness. Well, good-bye. 

Judy : Good-bye. 

Miss S.: Aren’t you going to kiss me, dear. (Judy rises to kiss 
her. Miss S. rubs her face affectionaiely against her shoulder and 
brushes off a good deal of powder on to it.) Ob, Judy dear, it is so 
dreadful to be in love, do be nice to me. 

Judy (kindly, but with a little nervous laugh) : “ Why 1 am sorry 
for the gentle Silvius,” I daresay you have got it very bad, dear, 
and he—he is very interesting and all that, but keep it in bounds, 
Mag. Don’t show it till you are sure. He won’t like you any the 
Jess. 

Miss S.: Why, Judy, how your heart is beating. You ought not 
to fling yourself about as you do. It can’t be good for you to lie on 
the floor like that. Put on your hat and come out with me, it will 
do you good, and I have so much more I want to say to you. 

Judy (laughs, shakes Miss S. into an upright position, sets her hat 
straight, and pushes her out of the door): Good-bye, Mag, try to 
bring back something fresh to talk about. (Shuts the door and 
begins to walk up and down the room with her book in her hand 
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studying and speaking by turns.) Poor Mag, poor Mag, what a 
wretch I feel. What a wretch and whatasneak. Is it really my 
fault he’ does not care for her now?’ Or is it only that he liked 
her at first, as I did, and tired of her on closer acquaintance as I have, 
(Studies her part.) He's just the reverse of that, one begins by dia- 
liking him. (Reads.) “So holy and so perfect is my love, and I in 
such u poverty of grace.” No, that’s out of my part. Silvius says 
that Oh, poor little Mag, I wonder is it my fault. He cer- 
tainly seemed to like her the first day I saw him. She told me to 
watch and I watched— 





“ There be some women, Silvius, had they marked him 
In parcels as I did would have gone near 
To fall in love with him ; but for my part 
I love him not, nor hate him not, and yet 


” 





Oh, dear, I shall never get this right. Is it my fault, is it my fault. 
“He said mine eyes were black and my hair black.” No he didn’t, 
he said I ought to take care she had some hot tea when she came 
in, as if I had nothing to do but sit by the fire and keep her tea hot. 
That looked as if he were in love with her. A man in love always 
thinks.all the other girls were only made to wait on his girl. He 
made me feel quite selfish for having any affairs of my own. Oh, 
he was certainly fond of her then. “For what had he to do to 
chide atme?” No, that’s the wrong place. (A knock heard at the 
door.) Who is there ? 

Rathlin (without): It is I, Charles Rathlin. 

Judy (starting): Oh. (Hardening herself.) Come in. “I will be 
bitter with him and passing short.” (Throws her book aside. 
Rathlin enters, they exchange a commonplace greeting.) 

Judy: Iam so sorry Miss Syke is out. 

Rath : It is not of any consequence, I have only brought her 
some papers—examination papers. 

Judy (carelessly) : Oh, she will know all about them, I suppose. 

Rath.: I don’t think she will. Iam afraid I shall have to ask 
you to give her a message. 

Judy : It is a pity you should have brought them when Maggie is 
out; I thought you knew she went out on Wednesdays. 

Rath. (noticing her cold manner and speaking deliberately after a 
short pause): Will you be so kind as to tell her that I know very 
well she cannot answer these questions off-hand. She must study 
the answers in the books I have lent“her. She has a very great deal 
of hard work before her if she intends to write a cantata in the 

. autumn. 

Judy : Is that why you want her to go to Saltsands ? 

Rath.: I want her to go! It was no suggestion of mine. 

Judy: Ah! Nomoreit was. Your suggestion was that I should 
go with her. 

Rath. : Well, what then, it was a very good suggestion. 

Judy: Only Maggie seems to be under the impression that it 
came from her.. 
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Rath.: Then perhaps it did. Let us suppose it did if she said so, 
and yet no—let us be frank. I put the idea into her head, and is 
there any reason why I should not have done so. (Judith is silent, 
a little embarrassed, Rathlin continues.) It is not good for a man 
to be alone, and it’s worse for a woman. A lonely holiday is the 
height of dreariness. You had better go with Miss Syke. 

Judy: I am sorry my own affairs prevent my being as ser- 
viceable to Miss Syke as you think I should be. 

Rath.: And who told you it was for Miss Syke’s sake I made the 
suggestion. 

Judy: That is what she believes. It is natural she should be- 
lieve it. 

Rath. : And what would you say if I told you it was of you I was 
thinking ? 

Judy: I should not believe you. I am not your pupil. It would 
be presumptuous of you to try and direct what I do or where I go. 

Rath.: You will not believe that it was for your sake. 

Judy : Not for one moment. 

Rath.: And if I declared to you that it was. 

Judy : I should say—good afternoon. 


(They stand a moment facing each other. She defiant, he admiring 
but resolute. A pause.) 


Rath. : Oh, good afternoon is very well asa beginning, but I am 
going to say much more than that. I have come here to-day to tell 
you how I love you, and I won’t be turned aside from telling it. 

Judy (blankly) : Well ? 


(Rathlin taken aback, pauses again, but presently collects himself.) 


Rath. : That means you knew it, of course. That’s good, for I 
tried to make it plain to you. I love you very much. I know I am 
not good enough for you, I don’t ask you to think I am, but I do ask 
you to believe that I love you very truly. 

Judy: “How canI think he can be mine and true who has 
been false to Fulvia.” That’s not in my play, but when I get hold 
of Shakespeare I always wander about a little. 

Rath.: Don’t wander now, keep to the point, and the point is I 
love you. 

Judy : I had rather talk of Fulvia. 

Rath.: As you please. She was elderly, by the way, and “ofa 
jealous and crabbed disposition.” 

Judy: Antony knew that, or should have known it before he 
asked her to marry him. 

Rath.: I quite agree with you. But suppose Antony had never 
asked her, never said a word that could have led her to suppose he 
intended to do so. 

Judy : Never given her violets, nor taken flowers from her, never 
bullied a girl he saw for the first time for not taking care of her, 
never. 

Rath.: Good heavens! She asked me for the violets. Could I 
help her bringing me things. Is it possible she—— 
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Judy: Stay, if you please, Mr. Rathlin. We will keep Miss Syke’s 
name out of the conversation. You have no right to suppose that 
we have made you the subject of discussion. Any opinion I may 
have formed has been formed from my own observation. 

Rath. (recovering his self-control’ : 1f you have formed any opinion 
concerning me, I havea right to know it. 

Judy: Certainly. When I went with her to your class-room I 
saw, or I fancied I saw, a great difference between your manner to 
her and your manner to your other pupils. 

Rath.: Go on. 

Judy : When we remained after the rest of the class had left, you 
talked to her about your own affairs and hers. All you said, every 
word, every tone, every look, went to make me believe that you 
cared for her. 

Rath.: Go on. 

Judy: I have no more to say. 

Rath.: Oh yes you have if you intend to be just. You spoke of 
an opinion. 

Judy : Yes, I saw you cared for her, anyone could have seen that. 
I supposed you were not well enough off to marry, so did not speak. 

Rath.: Right, so far. Iam better off new, by the way, but that 
is not the point. Go on. 

Judy: Afterwards—afterwards I began to think—(her voice breaks) 
—lI began to think that I had been mistaken. 

Rath. (quietly but not rudely): You did not. That is not what 
you thought, and it is beneath you to say what is not true. 

Judy (at bay): Then if you will have it, I thought you had 
changed your mind, and I thought I would never be a party to the 
betrayal of my friend. I have no more to say. 

Rath.: No? Then hear me. I may have been to blame, but I 
don’t deserve such hard words as yours nor such cold tones, and I 
will not bear them—even from you. I did care for Miss Syke for a 
little while, but it is not my fault if when I knew her more I liked 
her less. I am sorry if I speak cruelly of a woman, but you force 
me to defend myself. I did like her,and if I had ever told her so.. 
ever said one word of love to her, I should deserve to have you 
shelter yourself behind your loyalty, and stab me with your scorn, 
but I never said one word beyond ordinary friendship to her. 

Judy: True, but why not ? 

Rath: For the reason you guessed. It was a good reason ; she had 
told me of the luxury in which she was brought up, and I hesitated 
to ask her toshare my poverty. That hesitation saved me. It was 
meant for her good, but surely I have a right to let itserve for mine. 

Judy (doubtfully) : I do not know. 

Rath: Think. Suppose she had liked me and never told me so, 
and then got over it and liked someone else, would it be treason for 
her to marry him because of a passing fancy for me—a fancy I’d no 
idea of ? 

Judy : Oh, but if she had an idea of it ? 
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Rath. (tuken aback) : Has she said—does she—— 

Judy: We will leave her out of it.. You are to assume that she 
has never confided in me. But if I could see, could form an opinion, 
could not she ? 

Rath: Good heavens, is it my fault you both were so quick to see 
what I tried to keep to myself ? Am I to be sacrificed because you 
were too keen-sighted ? Have you any idea what it would mean to 
be married to the person you did not love, while you loved someone 
else ? Oh, I see you have, and you would condemn me to that ? 
You say I am bound to her. 

Judy (impetuously): No, no, I do not say so. If I did I was 
wrong. You must not marry her, you would hate her, it would be 
terrible for you both. 

Rath.: Then I am free ? 

Judy: Yes, you are free. It is just that you should be free, a 
moment’s fancy, unspoken for generous reasons cannut, must not, 
bind you. 

Rath: And if I am free 


(Moves towards her eagerly. She recoils, ordering him with a ges- 
ture to stand back.) 


Judy: Don’t look like that, don’t look so glad, or I can’t bear it. 
Yes, you are free, free to leave her, free to marry whom you will, 
free to love any woman in the world except. me. 

Rath.: Juady—why ? 

Judy : No, not me, not her friend, her confidant who rejoiced with 
her in her fancied happiness, who heard day by day—yes, I own to 
it now—who heard of every word you said, of every sign you gave of 
caring for her. Not her friend, her one friend. 

Rath.: Then my freedom is of no value, for if I lose youl don’t 
care what becomes of me. I may just as well marry her as not. 
Judy, think again, I will make you so happy. 

Judy: Could you, do you think, could anyone make me happy 
after I had betrayed my friend. 

Rath.: But by no fault of yours. Iam sure you never asked for 
her confidence. Why should you suffer because she can’t keep from 
talking about herself. Listen to me, Judy. I love you. I believe 
on my soul that you love me. We meant to do no wrong, we have 
done no wrong, only circumstances have been very cruel to us. 
Is it just that we should suffer because of circumstances which we 
could not help? Will it make her any happier to know we are 
miserable ? 

Judy : It will make her much more miserable to know that her 
friend has stolen her happiness. I tell you I will not do it. 

Rath.: Judith, this is madness. (Approaching her.) 

Judy: No. Itis honour. (He recoils.) What would you say of 
a man who betrayed his friend as you would have me betray mine ? 

Rath. (half-overcome): But you are not a man, you are a woman. 
No one expects this tragic honour from you, no one dreams of ex- 
pecting it. 
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Judy: Oh, yes,I am a woman. With all a woman’s faults and 
weakness, but I am not a coward, I am not a traitor, nor I will not 
become one for your sake. 


(A pause, he breaks down and turns away from her. She softens 
at the sight of his grief.) 


Judy : I cannot bear to see you suffer. 

Rath.: You shall not, I will go. Good-bye, my dear, you have 
broken my heart, I think you have broken your own, but I sup- 
pose we must bear it, for you have chosen the right. 

Judy : Good-bye. 

Rath.: Good-bye. You know what those words mean. God be 
with you. I will try not to be sorry, that you would not be less 
than yourself. I don’t know what I shall make of it, but I will try. 

Judy : Good-bye, good-bye. (Holds out her hand without looking 
at him.) 

Rath.: Is this all. It isa very cold parting considering how we 
love each other, and that we shall never meet again, surely for the 
last. time—for the first and last time. (Approaching.) 

Judy (covering her face with her hands): No, no, I couldn't 
bear it. 


(A pause, he leans over her and kisses her sleeve and exit. She gives 
way to a storm of grief; a clock strikes, she notices the time, collecis 
herself, dries her eyes, settles her hair, and taking up her book 
begins to study. Enter Miss Syke who flings off her hat and 
mantle, goes to the glass and contemplates her ere compla- 
cently. Judith luoks up.) 


Judy: You are soon back, are you not ? 

Miss S.: Yes, were you dull without me, dear? Something very 
interesting has happened. 

Judy (languidly) : What is it ? 

Miss S. (with great satisfaction): You don’t know why I have 
been so quick. 

Judy: No, were your pupils out. 

Miss S.: I haven’t been near them. I have been shopping—see 
Judy. (Pulls off her glove, showing a handsome diamond ring.) 

Judy (puzzled): An engagement ring. Did you get it yourself ? 
Isn't that a little unusual—— 

Miss S.: Get it myself, of course not, how absurd you are. It 
was given to me, and by the right person too. 

Judy : What do you mean ? 

Miss S.: It is not to be expected that I should waste my time 
waiting while an obscure musician makes up his mind whether he 
can afford to marry me or not. 

Judy: Do you mean that you are not going to think any more 
about Mr. Rathlin after raving about him all this time. 

Miss S. (with dignity): I have not been doing anything of the 


sort. I have wondered now and again if he cared for me, that is all. 
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Judy: Oh! 


(Miss S. fidgets about humming an air. Judith watches her.) 

Judy : And who is it who gave you the ring ? 

Miss S.: You know my pupils have an uncle. 

Judy : Yes, the prosy old man they call *“ Molly Darling.” 

Miss S.: He is not old, nor prosy, they ought not to call him any- 
thing of the sort, rude little wretches, why he is heir to a baronetcy. 

Judy: Well, what has “ Sir Molly ” to do with it ? 

Miss S.: Everything. He has asked me to marry him. You see, 
dear—(giggling)—some people think me attractive if you don’t. 

Judy (still bewildered) : And Charles Rathlin ? 

Miss S.: Ah, well, Judy, you can’t expect me to consider him. 1 
must show a proper regard for my own future, I am not fitted to be 
the wife of a struggling artist. I was born for society and luxury. I 
left a note at Mr. Rathlin’s rooms as I passed, telling him I should not 
require any more lessons, as I was going to be married. I do hope 
he won’t feel it very much. Iam sorry, but ‘what can I do, dear, if 
people will admire me. Why what is the matter, Judy ? Are you 
laughing or crying. Why don’t you answer ? 

(The door is flung open. Rathlin rushes in, an open letter in his 
hand.) 

Rath. : Judy, it’s all right, I found this when I got home. She 
doesn’t want me. Sheis going to marry someone else. Judy! Judy! 


(Judith runs straight into his arms without speaking. Miss S.con- 
templates the two in omazement.) 
Miss S.: Well, this is very surprising. 


Rath. (to Judy): My darling, my darling, how brave you were, 
and how true. How we tortured ourselves, but it is all over now, 


and it is worth all we lose to get this honestly—this—and this. 
{Kissing her.) 


Miss S. (in severe disapproval) : I think you have both utterly for- 
gotten that I am present. 


(The two look up and laugh pleasantly.) 
CURTAIN. 


NorRA VYNSE. 
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At the Haymarket. 





LTH old-world ease and courtly grace, 
And eyes on partner’s motions set, 

They never pause for breathing space 
These folk who dance the minuet. 


Upon the gleaming oaken floor 

The gaily-slippered ladies stand ; 
Brocaded gallants range before, 

And Madame takes his Lordship’s hand. 





In John O’Connor’s silent halls 
They mope and curtsey, mime and bow, 
While flickering candles on the walls 
Suffuse the room with mellow glow. 


Of histrionic battles fought 
How they—with silver speech indued— 
Could whisper, they that White once wrought 
To charm us in the interlude ! 


Through palmy days of Bancroft reign 
To last success of Beerbohm Tree 
Their daintinesses ne’er complain 
But foot their measure merrily. 


The restless crowds may come and go 
To pass from smiles maybe to tears, 
They ply the light fantastic toe 
Night after night through changing years. 


Their cheeks may pale, their colour fade, 
*T was long ago the paint was wet ; 
But still in time-soiled dress arrayed, 


The figures trip their minuet ! 
E. J. ENTHOVEN. 


— 
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Plays of the Month. 





“ CORIOLANUS.” 
1 ay wll in five acts, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

‘Revived at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, on Thursday evening, August 17th, 1893. 
Caius Marcius .. .. Mr. F. R. BENSON. 1st Volscian Guard .. Mr. ARTHUR WHITBY. 
Titus Lartius .. .. Mr.G. FITZGERALD. 2nd Volscian Guard.. Mr.GORDON ASHE. 
Cominius .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED BRYDONE, 1st Roman Citizen .. Mr.G. R. WEIR. 
Menenius Agrippa .. Mr. E. LYALL Swere. 2nd Roman Citizen .. Mr, G. L. LAWRENCE, 
Sicinius Velutus .. Mr. W. E. ASHCROFT. 3rd Roman Citizen ., Mr. O. B. CLARENCE. 
Junius Brutus .. .. Mr. A. GRENVILLE. 4th Roman Citizen ... Mr. SHERARD. 
Tullus Aufidius.. .. Mr. OTHO STuaRT. Volumnia .. .. .. Miss ALICE CHAPIN. 
1st Conspirator .. .. Mr. SINGER LEEs, Virgilia es eo ee Mrs. F. RB. BENSON. 
2nd Conspirator.. .. Mr. R. Ports, Valerie co ce ce Miss C. ROBERTSON. 


John Philip Kemble, Edmund Kean, Charles Young, Macready, 
Phelps, Edwin Booth, these were the men who with greater or less 
majesty “alone did it! Boy!” and fluttered the gods, as well as the 
Volscians in Corioli. Great names these—names to bear a budding 
reputation to the ground. But Mr. Benson has no cause to quail 
before them. As Caius Marcius, he does almost all that can be 
done with the part—than which I doubt if the noblest Roman among 
these early gods did more. There are several reasons why he should 
as this arch-aristocrat make a deeper mark than usual. Those fine 
Dantesque features of his, too grave and set for that puff-ball of 
gusty passion, Hamlet; the long steel-knit frame, too slight and 
boyish for the noble Moor; the measured style, unsuited to the 
supple usurer of Venice; the transparent honest nature, out of 
keeping with mole-ish Crookback Richard—all, face, manner, 
bearing, lend the tint of, life to this rank one-idead oligarch. 
Coleridge and Schlegel see wonderful complexities in the man; but, 
as great critics will, whether they deal with English poets or with 
Scandinavian, they read far more into the character than ever was 
meant to be there. Coriolanus is in modern phrase merely a hard 
shell Reactionist. He moves along one narrow path, and with now 
and then a moment of relapse into dramatically effective inconsis- 
tency, he pursues his way with nevera look behind. The quality 
which endues him with heroic grandeur is asuperb independence, a 
lofty disdain of consequence. Fighting the Volscians single-handed, 
scorning the plebs, menacing their tribunes, thrusting himself between 
his wolfish allies and their prey, what he does is always done be- 
cause it is his humour, let what may come of it. If his voice loses 
for once its haughty tone, and a tear trembles on his. cheek as he is 
thrust in exile from the capital, it is from self-pity at his own defeat. 
Like Lady Clara and Doll’s House Nora, he holds his course 
without remorse, and goes out and slams the door withoat a thought 
for the countrymen on the other side of it. A straightforward fellow 
like this is not difficult to play if the actor be not too unlike his 
model to begin with. Given the stateliness of “John Philip,” the 
graceful limbs, the studied poses, the sonorous utterance, and 
Coriolanus is already three parts played. Now Mr. Benson has all 
this and something more. There is a natural note of aristocratic 
exclusiveness in him which supplies exactly what is wanted to 
round off his picture of the man. The ordinary effusive romantic 
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actor, handsome faced, shapely framed, and ‘what. not, would never 
do, for he has a touch of commonness which would play havoc with 
his best intentions. But Mr. Benson is by nature set upon a higher: 
plane, and he acts the noble that he looks. He fights perhaps with 
too little regard for the classic style, and needlessly sacrifices. dignity 
to the joy of really getting his man to the ground ; but for the most 
part he presents a figure of splendid picturesqueness, and his exile and 
death are deftly touched with a soft gleam of pathos, It was hardly a 
case of Duz et praeterea nthil in the lordly pleasure dome by Avon ; 
but the support was not very good. Mr. Weir was wasted upon a First 
Citizen, and Mr. Brydone found but poor use for his resonant voice 
and impressive elocution as Cominius; and there were the two 
best men accounted for. A Mr. Lyall Swete, the Willardian 
Menenius, will do something some day—despite his difficulty with 
the letter R. He arrests attention, if as yet he cannot hold it, Mr. 
Otho Stuart looked martial as Awfidius—Avufijjus, the great John 
Philip called him—but he made but a dandy warrior. Looks again 
_ were all, or nearly all, with Miss Chapin, an ideal Roman matron (of 

tenderer years, however, than Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet’s mother) to gaze 
upon, but far too Madonna-like in spirit for the proud Volumnia. 
Mrs. Benson, on the other hand, was very winning, soft, caressing, 
and, in short, Virgilian as her daughter. Scenery and stage-manage- 
ment were of surprising elaborateness and excellence. The latter, 
indeed, recalled the best achievements at the Lyceum and Drury 
Lane, and the name of Mr. Benson’s manager, Mr. Merridew, should 
be blazoned in big letters for his exciting handling of these Roman 
crowds. 


MR. AND Mrs. KENDAL IN “ THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY.” 
First produced in the provinces at the Royal hag House, Leicester, on Thursday evening, August 
30th, 1893. 


Aubrey Tanqueray .. Mr. KENDAL. Gordon Jayne, M.D... Mr. GEORGE GRay. 
Sir George Urreyed .. Mr. G. P. HUNTLEY, Morse .. .. «- « Mr. H. DEANE. 
Captain Hugh Ardale Mr, OscaR ADYE. Lady Orreyed .. .. Miss N. CAMPBELL. 
ae 4 weenueeG a Mr. J. E. Dopson. Mrs. Cortelyon .. .. Miss — 
ran uith, Q. | Ellean .. .. .. «. Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
ar a } oer. JaMEs East. | Paula :. .. Mrs. KENDAL 


What short memories people have! At the first mention of Mrs. 
Kendal’s resolve to play Paula the Unclassed the compact majority 
shoots a forest of arms into the air, and keeps them there quivering 
with mingled horror and amazement, for all the world like Satan’s 
host on the Lyceum Brocken. Why? Because someone rashly 
has affirmed that this will be Mrs. Kendal’s first plunge into the 
glittering waters of stage vice! Has no one then a remembranee of 
certain shady society females in “Mayfair” and ‘“ Antoinette 
Rigaud”? Does no one recall a very, very dubious person, by name 
Coralie? She was French and of uncertain age; further, she was 
penitent and crowned with venerable white hair; but her shameful 
past was undeniable, and so far as my memory serves me she was 
emphatically not one of. the hateful myriad “ more sinned against 
than sinning.” The plain fact is that Mrs. Kendal has often, witha 
bold hand, torn.the veil from seamy-sided women, and the effects 
she has gut at these times should have fully prepared one for 
her effort at the Opera House,. Leicester, where she appeared as 
Paula with a success that not even a fanatical adherent of the 
Clan Campbell could for one moment have presumed to question. 
When all is said, Mrs. Kendal-is-stilla grand actress. She may have 
forgotten out in Choctawville and other centres of Transatlantic 
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culture the motto, “Summa Ars Artem Celare,” or be perversely 
moved to so mis-read it that the hidden art is hidden with such 
thoroughness that it lies beyond anyone’s power to find it. But the 
art at her command when she chooses to employ it, is still supreme. 
And as Paula she does so choose. The conscious rolling of the r’s, 
ceaseless and distracting as Niagara, the one-sided, hooked-up smile, 
and a dozen other tricks of movement and expression do un- 
doubtedly detract from the naturalness of her work, but behind all 
this surface-staginess lie an unerring perception, a wonderful insight, 
which carry her triumphantly to her goal, through countless barriers 
she is always busy setting up against herself. One has only to recall 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell's very startling, infinitely touching picture 
of Paula to realise the immense cleverness of Mrs. Kendal. The 
character is the same, the tragedy is the same, but the woman her- 
self is a totally different being. Gone are the childishness, the 
pettish passion, the utter irresponsibility which at the St. James’s 
exercised a fascination and impelled compassion. Mrs. Kendal’s 
Paula is a woman always, with strong reasoning powers, strong 
feelings, and always a reason for her feelings. And whereas the 
original Paula exacted pity because her plight was so terrible 
and sad, her successor compels sympathy because the battle for 
respectability is so stern and her face is kept to the foe with such 
desperate determination. One striking difference Mrs. Kendal 
makes. Unlike Mrs. Campbell, she shows Paula as a common 
woman only in the first scene, and from that point on refines and 
refines until in the last act she wears a fine nobility and distinction. 
The growth of mind and soul, through companionship with Aubrey 
and Ellean, appears not alone in words, but is disclosed in bearing, 
manner, voice, and look. This is a notable subtlety worthy of 
remark. It suggests a Pawla over whom her coarse associates and 
wretched life have merely had power to form a crust of vulgarity and 
viciousness—a Paula who reverts under genial influences to inherent 
refinement and purity. And this new reading lends the woman a 
humanity and a charm which go some way towards excusing, if not 
explaining, Awbrey’s course of action. Mrs. Campbell’s Paula was 
torn every way at once—a creature of hopelessly conflicting moods 
and passions, the sport of destiny. Mrs. Kendal, on the other hand, 
never permits one to lose sight of the woman of heart and reason 
struggling to free herself from the fetters of habit and outlawry, 
the woman who is purely the victim of her own folly and sin. Mrs. 
Campbell fought against fate. Mrs. Kendal struggles against her 
evil self and the consequences of her own acts. A deeper note is 
struck with this conception, and in consequence the tragedy was 
more profound at Leicester than in London. Not, however, with 
the Paula did the distinction of this new rendering end. Mr. 
Kendal, an actor who grows in stage stature, in weight and dignity, 
each week that flies, proved a very sincere and impressive Tanqueray, 
his later scenes being full of power. Miss Annie Irish, too, was an 
interesting and not too cold and cloistral “Saint” Hilean, and Mr. 
Dodson bared the very heart of Cayley Drummile, improving even 
upon Mr. Cyril Maude’s popular performance. Several of the minor 
players, grotesquely unlike the gentlemen they were set to represent, 


were however quite unworthy to stand in the presence of their 
leaders. 
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“THE FALL OF THE LEAF.” 


A new and original play, in two acts, by R. C. CARTON. 
First produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Thursday evening, September , 1893. 


Sir John Frosdyke .. Mr. KENDAL. Nina L’Estrange .. Miss A. DAIROLLES. 
Tarbuck .. .. .. Mr.G. P, HUNTLEY. Miriam Chisholm .. Mrs. KENDAL. 

Those remarkable publications known as The Family Herald and 
The London Jouvnal undoubtedly “supply a want” in the world, 
and are a source of innocent happiness to thousands of those senti- 
mental persons who like to be, what Mr. Henry Arthur Jones would 
call, “ taken out of their lives” and to refresh their souls with the 
contemplation of things as they are not. This being so, there is no 
reason why Mr. Carton’s “ The Fall of the Leaf” should not be ex- 
ceedingly popular, though to many the sentiment of the piece will 
seem mawkish and insipid, the plot and situations the ne plus ultra 
of conventionality and artificiality, and the characters—the maunder- 
ing old yokel, the lovers parted for years, the scrapegrace roving 
hero, the cast-off mistress—one and all of the stage, stagey. In 
the dialogue there is a painful, elaborate straining after smartness, 
which is extremely wearisome and irritating. Two samples will 
suffice. Sir John Frosdyke, having mentioned that the doctors, gave 
him up after he was wounded in a duel, adds, with the air of a man 
firing off a brilliant epigram, “It’s surprising how many people 
have given me up.” But he can do better than that, can Sir John. 
“A love once grown cold,” he says, “is like an extinguished cigar ; 
you may rekindle it, but.the flavour is gone”—or words to that 
effect. And then, by way of suiting the action to the word, the 
word to the action, he carefully drops his cigar on a specially-pre- 
pared bald place on the leaf-strewn stage, where he can find it again 
and relight it when he has changed his mind about his love affairs, 
and wants to say “I was wrong, the flavour is excellent.” Oh, he 
has a pretty wit! The story of the piece, such as it is, is this. An 
elderly agricultural labourer, armed with a vote and a formidable 
pair of shears, is having his tea in a picturesque rural spot under- 
neath an old tree which, of course, was in years gone by the lovers’ 
trysting-place—obviously, or it wouldn’t be there—and which is to 
be cut down shortly. Meantime, this estimable Mr. Tarbuck 
soliloquises over his frugal meal anent “ three acres and a cow,” and 
sundry other ancient matters which would lead one to suppose that 
Mr. Carton’s play was written some eight or nine years ago, and has 
not been brought up-to-date. Presently enter Sir John Frosdyke, 
who was wont to meet the heroine, Mirzam, under the old tree afore- 
said, but has been parted from her for ten years. He proceeds to 
pump the worthy yokel for information, and ou hearing that his old 
sweetheart is now Mrs. Chisholm, he at first resolves upon an 
entirely new and original line of action. He has the local time- 
table at his finger-ends, and says he will just be able to “ catch the last 
train to town.” However, this novel idea is not carried out, as Vrs. 
Chisholm puts in an appearance. Her first impulse on seeing Sir 
John is to faint, but she recovers in a moment and remarks, like 
Mr. Toole in “ Walker, London,” “Oh, it’s nothin’!” Then we 
have pretty sentimental scenes, with reminiscences of the past, and 
finally Sir John’s ponderous cigar-simile above-mentioned. After 
an interval of three weeks, during which Mrs. Chisholm’s husband 
has been away from home, we find Sir John endeavouring to persuade 
Mrs. Chisholm to “fly with him.” What though she shrinks from 
facing public opinion in moral England ? Sir John has picked up a 
little geography during his ten years of roving, and is able to assure 
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her that “there are lands beyond the sea.” Against such an argu- 
ment as this, virtue can hold out no longer, and Mrs. Chisholm con- 
sents, Exit Sir John, ostensibly to make preparations for catching 
“the night train to town,” but really to enable the lady to fall down 
in a faint, in order that she may be picked up by a French lady who 
left her husband for Sir John, and was afterwards deserted by him. 
She just happens to be passing. Presently, re-enter Sir John. 
“AND SO, we meet at last!” Slow music, three minutes -super- 
fluous dialogue, and curtain. As may be supposed this sort of thing 
did not give either Mr. or Mrs. Kendal the opportunity of appearing 
at their best. Both played their respective characters for all they were 
worth, or more. They were perfect, and there is nothing more to be 
said. Miss Adrienne Dairolles was excellent as the deserted Nina 
L’Estrange—a most finished and artistic piece of acting. The old 
yokel was played with delightful quaintness and naturalness by that 
admirable charactor-actor, Mr. G. P. Huntley, whose “bomb manu- 
facturer”’ will be remembered as the one redeeming point in that 
very bad melodrama, “ The Silver Shell.” 


“THE OTHER FELLOW.” 
An English version; in three acts, of MM. FEYDEAU and DESVALLIERK’s farce, “ Champignol Malgré 
zui,” by FRED HORNER. 
First produced in London at the Court Theatre, on Saturday evening, September 9th, 1893. 





erty age oy -» Mr. CHARLES GROVES. > -- es we. en WARDEN. 
icom le St. Fon- 7 erome . a ae r. E. BERTRAM. 
WN ae ss co - de Mr. W. GROSSMITH. Barber .«. Mr. SIDNEY. 

a ages -. Mr.C.H. BROOKFIELD. Prince of Valence -» Mr. KELLY. 

M. Cam co es co Be we eee Georges . Mr. J. ANNING. 

M. a oA -. « Mr. C, BURLEIGH. Moville. «» Mr, FARLBY, 
Arthur... .. -» Mr. SEyYMoUR HICKS. Samson.. .. -» «» Mr. HowaRo Finny. 
Colonel Fourrageot -» Mr. H. Di LANGE. Martin... ,. .. .. Mr. W.Hacg. 
Lieutenant ow «» Mr. W. Draycorr. Agnes .. - Miss AIDA JENOURE. 
yas mane es oe oe Mr. COMPTON COUTTS. Louise .. - Miss BE. TExRIss. 
Corpora: Mr. R. NAINBY. Adrienne . . Miss M. McInros#. 
abantetiatinats Mr. W. H. QUINTON. Charlotte Miss PATTIE BROWNE. 


When, ‘in Sir Peter’s terms, a young weihelne dangles after his 
married sweetheart, what can he expect? Thatit is the object of 
“ Champignol Malgré Lui,” or as the translator, Mr. Fred Horner, 
re-christens it, “The Other Fellow,” to disclose. And what he must 
expect, according to this warning and example, involves loss of 
liberty, loss of rank, loss of clothes, loss of comfort, and finally loss 
of identity itself. Which series of disasters is thus brought about. 
In the absence of her husband, Madame Champignol grants her 
jilted lover, the Vicomte de St. Fontaine, a téte-a-léte. Before it is over 
the harmless dalliers are brought into collision with some relations 
of Madame—the Camels of Geneva—clumsy blunderers scarce defter 
than Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Camels—the “lumpy ’umpy Oonts.” 
These simple natives jump to the conclusion that Si. Fontaine is 
Champignol, and sooner than face the difficulty and explain the 
trivial breach of decorum, Madame and her titled Moth allow them 
to remain of that opinion. The conviction takes deeper root when, 
unexpectedly turning up in Paris, they discover him at Champignol’s 
house, where everything combines to cut off any possible retreat of 
the entangled pair. A new maid catches them kissing—an innocent 
kiss of farewell. Unknown visitors arriving on the top of the 
Camels are introduced to the distracted Vicomte as to Champignol,; 
the famous portrait painter. And eventually when the real Simon 
Pure fails to turn up in camp at Clermont for his month’s drill with 
the Reserves, the incensed. authorities arrest’ at his house as the: 
deserter the man whom visitors and maid:proclaim as’ Champignol. 
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To make matters worse, the artist himself comes late into camp, 
having misunderstvod the date or place of assembly, and there are 
consequently two deserters in the ranks bearing the name of Cham- 
pignol, each, however, known but to a few of the officers in com- 
mand. Out of this state of things it is easy to see how any amount 
of humour can be made. One Champignol, for example, is in dis- 
grace ; the other, of course, must suffer for it. Thus—A frssy, fid- 
getty little martinet of a Colonel bounces into camp, spies Champig- 
nol the False—let us call him Sham-pignol—and objects to the 
length of his hair. ‘ Captain Camaret! Private Shampignol's hair 
is toolong. Seetoit. Atonce.” The Captain takes up the word, 
“ Adjutant! Private Champignol’s hair is too long. Seetoit. At 
once.” Champignol himself strolls in. The Adjutant, knowing 
him alone by that name, repeats the order to the Corporal, the 
Corporal to the barber, and the wrong man’s head is mown. Again 
the comedy of errors, and the wrong man’s head is shaved. And 
so it goes on, till the laugh dies down, and the business is seen tu 
be what it is, merely a playwright’s trick. Finally, the truth comes 
out, and to punish the gilded Moth for fluttering round Madame the 
Candle, Champignol claims to be St. Fontaine (who is exempt from 
military service), and the poor little Vicomie is left to undergo the 
balance of his twenty-eigbt days’ wretchedness. The play might be 
brisker and run less awkwardly, but there are many funny moments, 
and it is worth many a whole farce to see Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
the self-sufficient, perky Shampignol, assume Champignol’s artistic 
virtue, and under fear of punishment sketch Captain Camaret. 
Mr. Grossmith is at his quaintest and most despondent throughout, 
and in Mr. Charles Groves, who plays the husband with great comi- 
cality and vigour, finds a perfect foil. Much of the minor playing 
is sadly over-coloured, even for farce, and a funny caricature of 
military self-importance by Mr. Brookfield is spoiled by a semi- 
articulate delivery, in which respect Mr. Seymour Hicks might serve 
as a model for Mr. Brookfield and one or two more; but there must 
be more than a word of praise for the miniature martinet of Mr. 
De Lange, as one of those strutting fire-eaters who may be seen any 
day in tbe Place Chateaubriand at St. Mali. Miss Jenoure, as 
charming in farce as in comic opera, is the entangled wife; Miss 
Madge McIntosh, a pretty new comer, the ingénue de convenance ; 
clever Miss Pattie Browne, a stage maid from stage Normandy; and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, the swest-faced, flute-voiced posy of feminine 
dainties that she always is. 


“DOLLARS AND SENSE.” 


An eccentric comedy, in three acts, from the German of L’Arronge, by AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Revived at Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, September 19th, 1893. 


Mr. Pierce Tremont .. Mr. WM. OWEN. Mrs. Tremont .. .. Miss FRANCES Ross. 
Eliphalet Lamb.. .. Mr. JAMES LEwIS. eee eeemerely - = oe + Con a 
Col. Jefferson Quince: ybilla Briggs .. .. ss LUCIK CELESIR. 
Briggé .. oe .. Mr. CHAS. LECLERCQ. Mrs. Saphira Lamb .. Mrs. G. H. GILBERT. 
Jack Hemmarsly .. Mr.GEORGE CLARKE. Jane .. .. «. « Miss A. STERLING. 
Harry Latimer .. .. Mr. A. BCURCHIER. Lrddy .. .. .. «. MissSoria HOFFMANN. 
Griggles +s «+ «+ Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT. Phronte -. «- «+ Miss ADA REUAN. 
Roberts.. .. .. .. Mr. EDWAKD WILKS. 


What is really wrong with Mr. Daly’s adaptations, what rubs so 
much critical fur the wrong way, is their want of proportion. The 
labour is unequally distributed. We never get a chance of seeing the 
several leaders, Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Clarke, Miss Celeste, 
and these Captains’ Captain, the Incomparable Miss Rehan, pitted 
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fairly against one another. The stage is never a batile-field upon 
which we can watch in action a series of spirited encounters, blow 
matching blow, each foot of ground stubbornly contested, every 
artistic muscle brought into play, and a laurel leaf apiece awarded at 
the end. Rather does it resemble the Olympian circus ring, in 
which the “thrilling chariot races” and “astounding gladiatorial 
combats” are pre-determined, and the fight is—like fights in the other 
sort of ring—lost and won before ever it’s begun. In “ The Last 
Word,” for example, it will be a walk over for Miss Rehan. The 
others might just as well be sitting in the front for all the pleasure 
they have the opportunity of giving us. Then back swings the pen- 
dulum in “Dollars and Sense,” and Miss Rehan fades to nothing- 
ness, while Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Lewis loom gigantic in the fore- 
ground. The old plot wecould'put up with : the transparent swind- 
lers, the busybody hero officiously putting everybody’s business 
right, the lovers at cross-purposes, the young married people ditto, and 
the old folk from Pennsylvania, like another Adam and Eve, plumped 
down dazzled and dazed in the Eden of New York. This we could 
endure if only something fresh and lively happened in the course of 
these aged characters’ meanderings across the stage. But nothing 
fresh and lively does occur, unless it be Miss Rehan in a blazingly 
audacious romp utterly foreign to the practical girl she is playing 
and not in the least necessary to the piece. Miss Rehan is (literally) 
a tow-headed fairy—in a very wiggy wig—in danger of betrothal to 
a German baron of an unpronounceable name. To ensure the failure 
of this step-maternal match she dances before the baron’s father, 
and her dancing not being of the Herodias’ daughter type, involving 
indeed the grotesquest antics and a liberal display of limbs uncouthly 
posed, the parental favour she does not desire is not won. The scene 
is carried through with irresistible abandon, but the whole thing is 
pitiably unworthy of an actress like Miss Rehan, and in lamenting 
the waste of her genius regret may be expressed also at the poor use 
to which Mr. Clark’s broad hearty style is put. Mr. Lewis comes off 
very well as an elderly Darby of Lotharian proclivities; and Mrs, 
Gilbert enjoys one of her rare opportunities as his shrewd old Joan. 
Miss Celeste plays with vigour and plenty of colour the warm- 
blooded adventuress, and Mr. Bourchier, though still slipshod in 
style, advances several steps as an unobjectionable light comedy 
lover who looks and plays, as well as dresses, like a gentleman. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





THE OLD STAGERS AT CANTERBURY. 

The Old Stagers are to be congratulated upon many counts: first and fore- 
most upon fifty-two years of existence in which, like Wolsey, they have 
“sounded all the depths and shoals of honour” ; secondly, for enjoying all 
the advantages of old age, including troops of friends, whilst remaining exempt 
from its disadvantages. No sign of decrepitude is visible. Their friends have 
not the least occasion to fear that they are tottering to their fall, “ sans eyes, 
sans teeth, sans taste, sans everything.” Unlike the Oberon and Titania of Mr. 
Courtley’s epilogue, they are anything but played-out, and if appearances are 
to be trusted, they will be found “going strong” whilst cricket lasts—a 
synonym for all eternity, so Mr. Courtley tells us—holding their sway for a 
sounder reason than that merely of ‘auld lang syne.” Upon these and many 
another point the Stagers call, and not in vain, for our warmest congratulations, 
but there is one respect in which, for the moment, I hold them especially for- 
tunate, and that is that they have not Mr. George Moore set over them in the 
judicial chair. One can picture how a brief survey of their programme would 
be followed by a ruthless verdict from the critic who recently laid down the 
infallible principle that the nniversal lover may exist, but only as an artistic 
nonentity. Away into outer darkness with him who, calling himself the lover 
of art, presumes to bend his knee alike to the worthy and the unworthy! The 
sentence might be harsh, but, in the case of the Stagers, not undeserved—and 
there’s the sting. To-day they give in their allegiance to Mr. Pinero and 
reveal their delicate appreciation of his work, and to-morrow they turn to 
such second-rate farce as Mr. Gilbert’s adaptation “On Bail,” and revel in it as 
though plot and humour and work that was worth the doing were altogether 
outside their experience. Look at it as we will, it is one of those acts, though 
not so specified by Aubrey Tanqueray, which are hard to explain and harder 
still to defend. Nevertheless, I am disposed to think that itis not their artistic 
taste which is at fault. It is not so much that they halt between two opinions 
as that they hesitate to plant their feet firmly on the onward path. Last year 
they were marching abreast of their rivals, the backsliding this year is, I fancy, 
a concession to the conservative spirit still strong in their ranks. It is the 
Rosmer spirit—wavering, irresolute. Or perhaps I am at fault, and the 
selection was prompted by another motive. Perhaps the actors, the flower of 
the amateur flock, were bent upon showing that, like “Kent's brave cricket 
sons,” they too were equal to a splendid uphill fight and could snatch from 
defeat a well-nigh hopeless cause. Well, if that was their object, they 
achieved it, though to one member, at least, of their audience, it was heart- 
breaking work seeing a gallant band wedged in with scarce a chance to strike a 
blow that would tell. Not that they felt the pity of it. The harder their task 
the more untiring their energy, and the more persistent their resolution to 
demonstrate that in inventive genius they are as fertile as Necessity herself. 
They padded out the skeletons provided by the author and fairly galvanised 
them into activity. ‘Follow my leader” was the order of the day, and with 
The MacFingon as the Lovibond and the most indefatigable of leaders, and the 
order followed out to the letter by Mr. Alington Barchester, in demand alike 
as actor and stage-manager ; by Mr. Benjamin Banjo, fitted to a nicety with 
the Duke; by The McUsquebaugh, making the most of the theatrical 
manager's limited opportunities ; and by Mr. Gerald de Guernsey, less suc- 
cessful with the amorous Alfred, but still racing gallantly in the wake of the 
rest. There, too, were to be found Herr Scrobbs and Mr. Oliver Twist 
filling inconsiderable posts, but resolved that the battle should not be lost for 
want of a nail. And the actresses, headed by clever Miss May Whitty, were in 
yet sadder plight. There lay their talents, as in the case of Mrs. Solness, unused 
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and unusable. All that was permitted them they did, Miss Laura Linden, 
Miss Ethel Norton, Miss Marie Linden, and Miss Sarah Smith lending liveliness 
and beauty to the irrelevant supper-scene. Preceding the farce came Mr. 
Jerome’s “ Barbara,” affording all concerned plenty of opportunity for dis- 
tinction, Miss Marie Linden finding in the heroine a fitting outlet for the 
tenderness and sympathy she possesses in such rich measure, Miss Ethel 
Norton making a charmingly piquante Lilie, Mr. Benjamin Banjo getting any 
amount of humour out of the nervous lover, and The McUsquebaugh a kindly 
if somewhat formal Finnicum. With “The Hobby Horse,” which occupied 
the place of honour in their bill during the remainder of their week, 
the Stagers “burst out into sudden blaze” and fairly dazzled their audiences. 
If, as Mr. 'free tells us in his lecture on the Imaginative Faculty, the test of 
the greatness of a work lies in the fact tbat it is not only great in itself, but 
that it is the cause of greatness in others—that it shall provide the artist with 
arwple opportunity to weave round it the embroidery of his own imagination, 
then Mr. Pinero’s comedy has every claim to the distinction. It has not been 
the cause of greatness in all those who have taken it in hand, but neither, for 
that matter, has “ Hamlet.” To more than one set of amateurs—lacking the 
actors to fit the parts—the comedy has proved a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. But there was no such fear in the case of the Stagers. With so 
varied an assortment of capable actors, it was only to be expected that the 
round holes would be fitted with round pegs with the least possible difficulty. 
Where, for instance, in amateur ranks would be found the actor more peculiarly 
adapted for Spencer Jermyn than Mr. Oliver Twist. Where elee should we 
find the quaint, dry humour and the inexhaustible wealth of detail with which 
he enriches the part? The weighty style, too, of Mr. Dodson Fogg stood him 
in good stead with Noel Brice, and The MacFingon entered heart and soul into 
the breezy spirits of Tom Clark. The Pinching of Mr. Benjamin Banjo lacked 
nothing to ensure its complete success, whilst the jockeys of Herr Scrobbs and 
The McUsquebaugh were portraits as vigorous and highly-coloured as could 
possiblv be desired. The actresses, of course, were what the Stagers are 
always careful they shall be—the absolutely invulnerable portion of their 
armour. Amongst our younger actresses there is none whose comedy is daintier 
or more sparkling than Miss May Whitty’s. Her Mrs. Jermyn was a very 
finished piece of acting. Miss Marie Linden was genuinely amusing as Miss 
Moxon, and Miss Ethel Norton bright and winsome as Bertha, whilst in por- 
traying vinegary Mrs. Porcher, Mrs. Copleston was wholly in her element. A 
dainty introduction to Mr. Pinero’s comedy was supplied by ‘“‘The Dancing 
Master,” in which Mr. Dodson Fogg and The MacFingon reproduceé to per- 
fection the polished airs of a hundred years ago, and Miss Laura Linden stood 
security for the pretty graces of the heroine. Friday night brought the 
epilogue, once again from the pen of Mr. Courtley, treating humourously of the 
great drought, and affording the Stagers an opportunity to express their sense 
of well being—as Professor Blackie would have the pious express their piety—in 
song and dance. 


“ESMOND” BY THE IRVING CLUB. 

Managerial dicta are not always as infallible as the utterances of the Pope, 
notably that one which lays down that Shakespeare spells ruin. Some articles 
of the manager’s belief, however, might with profit be heard, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested by the dramatist. Foremost among those articles should 
be the one which states once and for all that Thackeray is not meat for dra- 
matic purposes. Let the dramatist strive as he may, the novelist is too much 
for him. It is immaterial whether he slices out one episode and stages it, or 
whether, as Mr. Wills has preferred to do, he toilfully lays out the story in a 
series of scenes. It is equally baffling, equally unmanageable. The body may 
be there. The incidents are unfolded before us, we may recognise the very 
language, but the spirit, alas! is missing, and without the spirit the rest is of 
none effect. Just as there are some scenes which baffle the artist, forcing him 
to lay aside his brush and pronounce them unpaintable, so Thackeray’s figures 
defy the dramatisi. They decline to be bound down within the narrow limits 
of the stage. Above all else they must have room to grow and develop. Com- 
pressed within a prologue and three acts, all grace and symmetry are lost, and 
they come forth from the process dwarfed and distorted, And, naturally, the 
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figures most perfectly developed suffer the most severely. Thus the Lady 
Castlewood of the play, shorn of her fair proportions, has scarcely anything in 
common with the Rachel Esmond we know—the woman whose heart the nove- 
list has bared for us. This stage-figure we do not understand. Just as Mr. 
George Moore can see nothing in Mrs. Tanqueray but a woman with a bad 
temper, so we (but with greater reason) can see in this Rachel nothing more 
than a woman variable as the shade, who doesn’t know her own mind for two 
moments together, and, especially as depicted by Miss Mabel Harrison, is dis- 
posed to be distinctly hysterical. That this result was not solely due to the 
dramatist cannot be denied. We can fancy what the part might have been in 
the hands, say, of the actress who was, doubtless, in the author’s mind as he 
wrote it. We can picture what she who had breathed the breath of life into 
his Olivia, and painted the breaking heart of Charles's Queen would have 
made of it. She might not have realised Lady Castlewood for us—the part 
would scarce have allowed of her doing that—but what gleams we should have 
caught of her matchless tenderness and beauty. How infinitely touching would 
have been that parting scene with poor, reckless Frank Castlewood. Upon 
what an exquisite picture of maternal love we shonld have feasted our eyes. 
With what indescribable charm her scenes with Esmond would have been in- 
formed. We can fancy how her yearning pity for the fallen pride of poor, 
beautiful Beatriz would have saved even that feeble third act from complete 
collapse. Miss Harrison struggled bravely against heavy odds, scoring most in 
the lighter scenes—her emotional moments were repeatedly spoilt by a ten- 
dency towards exaggeration. Miss Harrison had a difficult task, but Mr. 
Mead’s rivalled it, and if for him, too, circumstances proved too strong, he 
must not be dismissed without an acknowledgment of the manly presence, 
the earnestness, and the fervour that he lent the erratic hero. For the rest 
of the actors—a sound and reliable cast—the path was smoother, and the 
majority of them covered the ground in good siyle. Mr. St. Cufflin put plenty 
of spirit into Lord Castlewood ; and Mr. Rupert Lister was bright and uncon- 
strained as the boy Frank. Mr. Dawson Milward’s reading of Mohun lacked 
any suggestion of villainy, but given his conception, it was plausible encugh. 
The Dr. Tusher of Mr. Marsh was a capital bit of work, full of rich humour ; 
whilst Mr. Arthur Jones supplied a sufficiently firm and effective rendering of 
Father Holt. Mr. Fry, in addition to the onerous duties of stage-manager, 
filled a gap at a moment's notice, and played the Pretender with considerable 
discretion ; and Mr. Winthrop made a genial Dick Steele. Inexperience seriously 
hampered the efforts of Miss Louise Lister, who might otherwise have been 
not unsuccessful as Beatriz ; and smaller parts were most efficiently played by 
Miss Rees and Miss Morton. Altogether, like the water-chute, an interesting 
experience, though not, perhaps, one that everybody would care to repeat. 


DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT AT THE BIJOU THEATRE. 

“Middlin’ ord’nar "—“ middlin’ ord’nar ”—was the verdict passed by Tammas 
Huggart upon Jamie the mole-catcher, and “ middlin’ ord’nar’” is perhaps the 
most correct term to apply to “ A Ministering Angel,” the one-act drama which 
supplied the novelty at Miss Kate Gordon’s entertainment. The ground over 
which we are taken by the authors, Messrs. Neville Doone and Horace Newte, 
is not new—nay, there is not a step that we do not know—but the tedium of, 
at least some portion of, the way is relieved by one of their stage-creatures. 
The benevolent lawyer with an inveterate dislike to having his bill paid is as 
familiar a figure in stage-land as he is unfamiliar off the boards, but this par- 
ticular one has developed another inveterate prejudice. A red coat has the 
same effect upon him that a red rag has on a bull. The private is anathema. 
One Herbert Ridgway, a ne’er-do-well, and the brother of the heroine, serves to 
point his theory of the general good-for-nothingness of the British Army. 
Having deserted, he turns up to demand her assistance and, of course, is taken 
for her lover by her blind husband. Matters promise well for the unhappiness 
of everyone concerned, when the old lawyer takes the entire business into his 
own hands and, always free of cost, sets it straight. The old man is amusingly 
drawn and Mr. Colley Salter did full justice to the store of good things which 
fell to his share. The hero and heroine did not arouse any lively sympathy 
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though Mr. Rex Aston made a manly fellow of the blind husband and Miss 
Gordon was gentle and winning as the misjudged wife. The staple fare of the 
evening was supplied by Richard Henry’s “ First Mate,” in which Miss Gordon 
played with liveliness and charm as Deborah. Mr. Harry Levitt was hearty 
and unconstrained as the nautical farmer ; Mr. Akhurst proved effective as 
the lawyer’s clerk ; and Miss Bennett played prettily as a rustic maiden. 





Musical Notes. 





“LA MASCOTTE.” 


An original opera comique, in three acts, by AUDRAN. English version by Messrs. H. B. FARNIE and 

: R. KEECE. 

First produced in Londen at the Comedy Theatre (under the management of the late Mr. Alexander 
Henderson), October 15th, 1881; and revived at the Gaiety Theatre, Saturday, September 9th, 18v3, 


1881. 1893. 


Laurent XVII. .. .. .. .. Mr. LIONEL BROUGH... .. .. Mr. ROBERT PATEMAN. 
ippo.. .. «2 «. «+ ee «+» Mons.GAILLARD.. .. .. .. Mr. WALLACE BROWNLOW. 
Prince Fritellini .. ,. .. .. Mr.HENRY BRAcy .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES CONYEKS. 
WOR se 0s Se se. ce ce...c6 * Male te Fe MAENEB ce cc ce ce. Elven BUDE. 
ee ree es «+ «+ « Mr. FREDERICK STANLEY. 
GUE oc cc et) dt. co oe OI we te ke ts ek a ee 
a mre: «. «+ «+ Miss Ear1g SEYMOUR. 
Tito .. -. «- «» Miss KATE ABRAHAMS... .. Miss VIOLET MONCKYON. 
Princess Fiammeta +» eo « Miss A. MITCHELL -. «+ Miss PHYLLIS BROUGHTON. 
Angelo .. .. .. « «. »« Miss OLARAGRAHAM.. .. .. Miss LILY HAKOLD. 
eee Miss VIOLET CAMERON .. .. Miss FLORKNCE ST. JOHN. 


Another omits of the negating of the old-style opera comique to 
many of the modern comic operas has been forthcoming by the 
revival at the Gaiety Theatre of Audran’s charming opera, “ La 
Mascotte,” which was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
reasons for the marked popularity of a work of this kind are not far 
to seek. In the first place, the “ book” of “ La Mascotte” is really 
funny, and not comic only in name, while the music is perfection 
for comic opera, being bright and tuneful! throughout, and thoroughly 
good into the bargain. In other words, the whole score teems with 
the purest melody. ‘La Mascotte” has always been successful both 
in London, the provinces, and abroad. For reference sake I append 
the full cast of the original production, as well as that of the present 
revival, the latter, taken altogether, being fully up to the high standard 
of excellence established by the former. The title-réle of the work 
has, perhaps, been chiefly associated with the name of Miss Florence 
St. John, who played it in most of the revivals, notably the first one 
at the same theatre. The part has always suited this talented lady 
to perfection, but it may be doubted if she has ever played it so well 
us at the Gaiety Theatre on September 9th. Miss St. John has for 
many years held the leading position on the comic opera stage, but 
her voice has lost none of its old charm and sweetness, while her 
acting only shows ripened power. The present revival ot “La 
Mascotte ” is bound to be a success, if only asa means of enabling 
playgoers to renew acquaintance with Miss St. John’s performance in 
the title-réle. Considerable interest was felt as to how Mr. Robert 
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Pateman, an admirable actor, who has chiefly been associated with 
more serious work, would succeed in this his first appearance at the 
Gaiety as a low comedian. I must confess that, to me, his perform- 
ance of the part of the King (so splendidly played in the old days by 
_ both Lionel Brough and poor Harry Ashley) was a little disappoint- 
ing—it lacked the unctvous humour so necessary to the character. 
Next to Miss St. John, the greatest success was won by Mr. George 
Mudie, a quaint comedian who has for years been extremely popular 
in the provinces, but has had no good chance in London. His style 
is original and extremely funny, in fact Mr. Mudie bids fair to be a 
very popular member of the Gaiety company. Mr. Charles Conyers 
sang “Love is Blind” very well indeed, but I was not very favour- 
ably impressed with his acting. Mr. Wallace Brownlow was excel- 
lent in both capacities, while Miss Katie Seymour created great en- 
thusiasm by her clever dancing. It is quite needless to say that Mr. 
George Edwardes has mounted the opera in the most lavish manner, 
though the management originally only intended to run it for about 
amonth. The great success of the revival has, however, tempted 
Mr. Edwardes to negotiate for another theatre to which “ La Mas- 
cotte ” can be removed en bloc when the time comes for the produc- 
tion of the new burlesque. 


A VERY large audience assembled at Covent Garden Theatre on 
Monday night, September llth, to welcome the rentrée of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, the greatest English tenor of his day. A shout of 
applause arose from all parts of the house as the veteran artist 
appeared on the platform, and it was some minutes before quiet 
could be obtained for the ever-popular “ Tom Bowling.” It is needless 
to describe how Mr. Sims Reeves sang both this song and “ Come 
into the Garden, Maud,” though he was visibly affected by the 
warmth of the greeting. An apology was made for him on account 
of a slight cold, but it was almost superfluous. The glorious voice 
has naturally lost a good deal of its old power, but the same charm 
of method and inimitable style—which made the great tenor’s name 
ring throughout the length and breadth of the land—remain perfect 
as ever. Each song was, of course, greeted with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, and in the last solo the cheering and hat-waving was so great 
that Mr. Sims Reeves, in spite of his cold, responded with “ The 
Jolly Young Waterman,” to the great delight of the audience. 


SENOR SARASATE and Mdme. Bertha Marx arrived in London on 
September 29th, Senor Sarasate having to fulfil an engagement at 
the Norwich Festival. They commence their tour of the provinces, 
under the direction of Mr. N. Vert, at Derby on October 9th, and 
will not complete it until the new year, though they return to 
London to give the customary autumn series of Concerts on 
October 14th, November, 13th, and December 4th. Sir Charles and 
Lady Hallé commenced a short tour (also under the direction of Mr. 
N. Vert) at Buxton on September 11th. Mr. Albert McGuckin and 
his wife, Miss Lucille Saunders, have accepted an engagement for 


forty weeks offered them by the Bostonians, and have already sailed 
for New York. 





THE eight series of London Symphony Concerts will take place at 
St. James’s Hall (under the direction of Mr. Daniel Mayer), the first 
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three concerts being fixed for the following Wednesday evenings— 
November 8th, November 22nd, and December 6th. The remaining 
five will be given on Thursday evenings—January llth, February 
8th, February 22nd, March 8th, and April 5th. Among the soloists 
engage is Mr. Paderewski, who will appear on November. 22nd, 
and perform his new Polish fantasia. Mr. Paderewski will also 


give a pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on the afternoon of 
October 31st. 


THE thirty-eighth annual series of the famous Crystal Palace 
Concerts commence on October 14th, when the Directors have 
decided to make a new departure by abolishing the 2s. 6d admission 
fee. Among the pianists who will appear before Christmas are Mr. 
Paderewski, Mr. Slivinski, Mdlle. Janotha, Mons. Siloti, and 


‘Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler. The other instrumentalists include 


Herr Julius Klengel, the eminent violoncellist, and Miss Frida 
Scotta. Engagements have also been entered into with nearly all 
the leading vocalists. The new compositions Mr. Manns proposes to 
produce at the concerts before Christmas are Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 


romantic legend, “ The Waier Lily,” and Mr. Edward German’s new 
symphony. 


SPEAKING of Mr. Edward German, I must just add a word of very 


- ‘warm praise to this talented composer for his really beautiful music 


to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, “ The Tempter,” at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Besides thoroughly appropriate incidental music, 
Mr. German has prepared four important compositions for this re- 
markable production, namely—An Overture, Bacchanalian Dance, 
Berceuse, and a Dramatic Interlude. Want of time prevents me 
doing justice to this music, which is at times powerfully dramatic, 


and at others exquisitely melodious, being indeed most excellent 
throughout. 


Percy NOTCUTT., 
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Notes of the Month. 





THE all-absorbing topic of the month has of course been Mr. 
Clement Scott’s “ Der Schatten” find, which seems likely to create 
a far larger stir than its author could possibly have desired. To the 
“Strange Coincidence” article, reprinted in last month’s “ Notes,” 
and to some comments on it in the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Pinero 
replied in a letter to that journal as follows :— 


“In your issue of this morning there is a paragraph drawing 
attention to a resemblance which, it has been stated, ‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray’ bears to a German piece, written by Paul Lindau, 
called ‘ Der Schatten.’ Until within the last few days I had never 
heard of the existence of such a play, nor has its story been com- 
municated to me by anyone who has seen or read it. The plot of 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ a very simple one, is entirely of my 
own invention. From inquiries I am now making, it would appear 
that Herr Lindau’s play is not published, and I have not yet even 
succeeded in ascertaining the date or place of its production. As to 
the amount of resemblance between the two plays I can express no 
opinion. However like or unlike they may be, the fact remains 
that until a few days ago no knowledge of the German play had ever 
reached me, directly or indirectly.” 





APPARENTLY, however, this was not his only rejoinder. The 
lawyers must hereabouts have begun to take a hand in the game, for 
Mr. Scott, in the Illustrated London News of September 16th, 
published the following statement of the case as, in his view, it stood 
between Mr. Pinero and himself :— 


“TI sincerely regret to find that I have given my excellent friend 
Mr. Pinero ‘cause for very great uneasiness.’ There is no writer 
for the stage for whom I have a more profound admiration than for 
Pinero. If he will turn to the reviews of his plays that I have 
written, from the early days of ‘ Daisy’s Escape’ to the polished and 
mature period of ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ I do not honestly 
think he can charge me with any want of appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished talent. If I could not always conscientiously maintain 
that some of his plays were perfect, I do not think I have ever failed 
to admire his brilliance of effect, his attitude of daring, or his per- 
fection of workmanship. The honest praise and care that I have 
bestowed on such plays of his as ‘ Sweet Lavender,’ ‘ The Profligate,’ 
‘The Magistrate,’ ‘Dandy Dick,’ and innumerable other works 
should surely acquit me of ‘ prejudice, spite, contempt, and ridicule’ 
when I differ from his doubtless earnest policy in connection with 
such disputed works as‘Lady Bountiful’ and ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.’ But it has been the experience of a long critical life to 
find that the praise earnestly bestowed on a struggling man is never 
allowed to out-weigh the difference conscientiously expressed con- 
cerning a successful man.” 
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“ HAVING accidentally discovered the other day that Paul Lindau, 
the German dramatist, and Arthur Pinero, the English dramatic 
author, had based two valuable plays on the same ‘ root-idea,’ I pro- 
ceeded—and I maintain that I had every right so to do—to discuss 
what appeared to me to be a ‘strange coincidence.’ I proceeded at 
first to allude to this ‘coincidence’ in a spirit of pure banter and 
chaff, and I regret that my apparently heavy-handed humour did not 
commend itself to Mr. Pinero’s delicate sense of fun. I contended 
that the two plays were accidentally so alike that the German version 
of the story was necessarily shut out from English consideration. I 
had no intention, nor have I any intention, nor had I ever any 
remote intention, of charging Mr. Pinero with plagiarism, and I will 
prove it. Directly a writer in the Kvening News and Post suggested 
faintly that | had charged Mr. Pinero with plagiarism I wrote off to 
the editor of the paper by the next post, and assured him that no 
such idea was in my mind, and that I had the highest respect for 
Mr. Pinero’s talent and sense of honour. This I did unasked and 
unthreatened. Anxious to show how innocent I was of such a 
charge, I took the trouble, within a few hours, to send to France for 
a copy of Emile Augier’s ‘ Mariage d’Olympe,’ which was said to 
have a remote resemblance to the disputed plays, and I proved, as I 
thought, conclusively that the plays had nothing whatever in com- 
mon. This I did out of respect for Mr. Pinero—one of the few 
dramatic authors who has been from first to last on a consistently 
amiable and cordial footing with me—and this, again, I did unasked 
and unthreatened. In the very last number of the Illustrated 
London News, again unasked and unthreatened, after analysing to 
the best of my ability the German and English plays, I made use of 
these words :—‘ Mr. Pinero has, in the frankest and most cordial 
manner, declared that neither directty nor indirectly has he ever 


heard of Lindau’s play or its story. If he had done so he would 
have acknowledged 11. No one doubts it.’” 


“Burt, notwithstanding these three distinct and emphatic dis- 
claimers, I receive a letter from Mr. Pinero’s solicitors—who happen 
to be my own solicitors, though they have apparently forgotten the 
brave and successful battles they have fought for me—who say ‘It is 
clear that by that article the writer held Mr. Pinero up to public 
ridicule and contempt as a plagiarist who has stolen the plot of his 
play, ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ from the play of ‘ Der Schatten.’’ 
I am then called upon in the curtest fashion, as if mere journalists 
were utterly beneath the dignity of dramatists, to publish under my 
name a complete retractation of this charge, together with an ex- 
pression of regret for having made it. Failing this, 1 and my pro- 
prietors also are threatened with an action for libel. I have already 
three times in the most public manner possible denied that I ever 
made such a charge or intended to make such acharge. This I did 
without any threat of actions or question of damages. I doso again 
for the fourth time. But I do not see how I can retract a charge 1 


have never made, or regret doing what I have never done. But I, 
at the same time, extremely regret that I have caused Mr. Pinero 
any annoyance in the matter, and I regret also, unfeignedly, what is 
no doubt the head and front of my offending, that I cannot con- 
scientiously hold that ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ however 
brilliant, is of good augury for the future of the English stage. I 
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am ina minority. I cannothelpit. Bat my opinions, such as they 
are, must be classed as honest opinions, and not to be apologised for, 
or changed, when I am threatened with the law for the expression 
of such honest opinions. Further than this I do not see how I can 
go, for I have my own profession to fight for equally with Mr. 
Pinero, who quite as sensitively and quite as honourably fights for 
his. This is not the first time in my career of thirty-three years as 
a journalist that my conscientious opinions conscientiously expressed 
have been threatened with the power of the law by managers, actors, 
and dramatists, who first court my comments and then combat them 
under the plea of ‘contempt and ridicule.’ On this plea every con- 
scientious criticism is technically a libel in the eyes of the law. I 
would respectfully remind Mr. Pinero that there was a time, some 
twenty-five years ago, when the ‘old school’ was the ‘new school’ 
of dramatic thought. I resisted threats then at great personal cost 
and mental annoyance. Actuated by the same motives, I resist 
threats now, when I feel that I have been misinterpreted and mis- 
understood, and when, after fighting the battles of the stage for a life- 
time, I am lectured by a young dramatist as if I were a naughty boy. 
I am perfectly certain that the new school, whose members are as 
conscientious as the old, would not applaud me for encouraging any 
system that would coerce and alarm writers who are young at their 
work, who are powerless to resist oppression, and who have not 
weathered so many storms as I have.” 


MATTERS, however, are not wholly and solely in the hands of the 
dramatist, his lawyers, and his critic, for Mr. William Archer has taken 
pains to supply alittle independent evidence. He has read “ Der 
Schatten”—which presumably therefore is published—and with 
characteristic outspokenness declares that ‘no rational and candid 
critic” could possibly suppose that “ Mrs. Tanqueray” was derived 
from Paul Lindau’s play. The fundamental resemblance implied in 
Mr. Scott’s sub-title “The Second Mrs. Wife,” he disposes of in a 
sentence, asserting that Lindau’s hero is repeatedly described as a 
bachelor! Other points he examines and sums up by expressing his 
conviction that as an accusation of plagiarism—an accusation of 
which, be it noted, Mr. Scott avers his complete innocence—this 
“has scarcely a precedent in point of sheer stupidity—if, indeed, 
stupidity alone be sufficient to account for it.” 


THE interesting thing about Mr. Archer’s examination of the play 
is that he appears to have read it in the German version used by its 
discoverer,and yet to have arrived at conclusions diametrically opposed 
to Mr. Scott’s. Surely there is something more in this, “if philosophy 
could but find it out.” One or other of these readers in a foreign 
tongue must have sadly misinterpreted their author. Small wonder 
that the parodist is going about reciting— 


“ A little German is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pinerian spring.” 


THE early history of Miss Winifred Emery, whose portrait appears 
in this number, is written in the pages of THE THEATRE for March, 
1883, and all that she has done in recent years must be scored deep 
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in the memory of every playgoer. But familiar as her chief assump- 
tions are, it will not be amiss to record that it was at the Vaudevillethat 
—like Miss Kate Rorke—she stepped from comedy to emotional parts 
and began to win her way with unusual speed to a wide and honest 
- popularity. As Miss Tomboy, Lady Teazle, and above all the lily- 

fair Clarissa of Mr. Buchanan’s version of Richardson’s novel, Miss 
Emery paved the way at the unfashionable little theatre in the 
Strand, for the exquisite Ophelia which lent distinction to Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s brief revival of “ Hamlet” at the New Olympic; 
for the Cynthia Greenslade of Mr. H. A. Jones’s anti-actor-managerial 
Crusade at the Avenue ; and, finally, for the queenly Lady Winder- 
mere at the St. James’s. The actress who began as the vulgar mer- 
cenary Ms. Brown in “The Old Love and the New” now strikes 
her highest note in delicately drawn parts attuned to poetry, and 
if ever Mr. Forbes-Robertson becomes a manager the one leading 
lady to materially help him towards a revival of the poetic drama 
will assuredly be Miss Winifred Emery. 


' VERY limited has been the stage career of Mr. W. T. Lovell, the 
subject of the companion photograph, but not too brief for the attain- 
ment of a place of prominence among the coming jeunes premiers, 
the potential William Terrisses and Kyrle Bellews. He attracted 
attention first as the young aristocrat in Mr. Pinero’s “ The Times,” 
and deepened the favourable impression then made by an interesting 
sketch of a blind—a purblind—philanthropic peer who came to the 
rescue of Agatha Tylden, Merchant and Shipowner. But his firat 
real chance, and one of which he availed himself to the full, came 
with the big scene in “ Man and Woman” at the Opera Comique. 
There his spirited playing of a very showy part revealed that he 
possessed the impulse and the fire requisite for the “ smartest young 
officers in Her Majesty’s Service,” and such-like favourites of those 
impressionable gods, who sit alike in gallery and stalls. Mr. Lovell 
has everything in his favour, everything that is which a bountiful 
Nature could shower upon him, and it cannot be long now before 
he reaches his pre-destined goal, the St. James’s, or the Garrick, 
or Mr. Comyns Carr’s Comedy, at any of which theatres he would 
be a distinct acquisition. 


THE end of the close season for reciters brings crowds of these, as 
yet, unemployed peering into this dark corner and that in search of 
something funny which is also something new. Unto all such be it 
known that if they consider Mr. Toole’s “Trying a Magistrate” 
comical, and it would be worth while looking upon such a curiosity 
as someone who did not, they should hasten to get a little book by 
Mr. Francis Moore entitled “ Humorous Pieces,” published a week 
or two ago by Dean & Son. Mr. Toole’s sketch, written for him by 
Charles Dickens, is property strictly preserved, so it is not the iden- 
tical “Trying a Magistrate” which they will find, but three police- 
court scenes.constructed on similar lines, written with great gusto, 
craramed with broad lusty humour, and certain to win a laugh 
with every line. The book is full-of telling pieces, fresh and good, 
but these are the best, being the most dramatic and offering the 
greatest variety. Like their “ Pickwick,” etc., “ They will come asa 
boon and a blessing to (reciting) men.” 
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OF the making of Shakespeare’s books there is no end, and the 
very last edition, the “ Warwick,” is in many respects the most 
valuable we have had. . Issued in a charming binding of olive 
green, beautifully printed on satiny paper, it is a delight to touch. 
The little volumes are a miracle of cheapness and taste, but that is 
their least virtue. In them, to quote the preface, “an attempt is 
made to present the greater plays of the dramatist in their literary 


aspect . . . and to suggest points of view from which the 
analysis of dramatic motive and dramatic character may be profitably 
undertaken: while . . . it has been thought important to con- 


sider the dramatic value of each scene, and the part. which it plays 
in relation to the whole.” The names of the various editors inspire 
belief that the attempt, ambitious though it be, will be made with 
success, such ripe scholars and ardent enthusiasts as Dr. C. H. 
Herford, Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. Walter Worrall, Mr. Arthur D. 
Innes, and Mr. Edmund R. Chambers being numbered among the 
Shakespereans whom Messrs. Blackie and Son have gathered around 
them. But three volumes have yet appeared, “ Richard II.,” “ Mac- 
beth,” and “Julius Cesar,” but if the promise, and performance, con- 
tained in these be continued through the remaining plays, then 
emphatically here ‘is not only the Students’ but the Actors’ Shakes- 
peare par excellence. 


A DAINTY parchinent-covered book, tastefully lettered “‘ Songs of 
a Strolling Player” (A. D. Innes & Co.) is not a thrilling contribu- 
tion to receive among books for review. The contents of course one 
knows, from bitter experience of the amateur poet and poet amateur. 
Fifty pages of hand-made paper, disfigured by scanty pepperings of 
quaint and pretty type, mis-called sonnets, rondeaus, triolets, and so 
forth : shambling lines, shaky English, dead-lame metre, borrowed 
sentiments, and stolen humour ; that is more or less what these 
minimus poets’ offerings amount to. So it is with a groan that the 
dainty booklet is opened up. One may, however, be wrong, it seems. 
To upset calculation there may be a poet, a minor poet it is true, but 
still in the broad sense a poet, among strolling players who “ print,” 
and Mr. R. G. Legge is the exception who proves the rule. He shall 
speak for himself with a “ Ballad of the Low Comedian ”"— 


ManaGER logquitur. 


“ What is the matter with Jones to-night ? 
(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 

His manner is odd, and his face is white, 

And his words aren’t coming exactly right ; 
(How funny the people think him !) 


“ Hark to the gags he’s putting in ! 
(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
He’s simply clowning away like sin— 
Is it a wager, or is it gin? 
(How funny the people think him !) 


“ Jones is really a great disgrace. 
(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
Look at the paint all over the place, 
He’s just been “sloshing” it on to his face! 
(How funny the people think him !) 
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“Listen ! They’re in a perfect roar ! 

(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 
Shouting, and clapping, and wanting more— 
There’s a laugh he never has got ‘before ! 

(How funny the people think him !) 


“ Jones must take care—he’s on the brink ; 
(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 

Tm not a hard man, I say what I think ; 

And one thing I cannot forgive—that’s drink ; 
(How funny the people think him !) 


“What's that?: a paper !—‘ Notice,’ eh ? 
(The low comedian gets his laugh ;) 

‘ Death of a child—run over to-day— 

Father an actor ?’ Go on with the play ! 
(How funny the people think him !)” 


Now this is conventional and rough. The subject is old and so is 
the treatment. ‘But it gets the effect the writer seeks: there is some- 
thing in it. And there is something in nearly all of Mr. Legge’s 
twenty unpretentious “songs.” He is an assiduous student of Mr. 
Kipling, but that is nothing to his discredit, and from the manner in 
which he handles the scandalous and humble sides of stage life, the 
“‘ Might-have-been Marchioness ”— 


“ Good-bye, old Jack, when I turn my back 
There’s a year between at least ; 

I'm writing for digs in all the ‘ Bigs,’ 
And my screw has been increased ; 

A twelvemonth take without a break, 
And a crowd the Fates must bless— 

For I'm off on tour with a coach and four 
And a might-have-been marchioness. 


“Do you call to mind we were left behind 
When the ‘ghost’ went lame in Ryde ? 

Oh, they played it hard on the dear old Bard, 
And the ‘dibs’ were all outside ; 

Bare benches stood in their shameless wood, 
Though the show was starred in the press— 

But the ‘ oof’ will pour on a coach and four 
And a might-have-been marchioness. 


“Twas a splendid stroke, when the match was ‘ broke,’ 
To fake up a virtuous rage, 
Which was soon cut short by a cynical court 
On the word of a childlike page ; 
She at once becane quite a household name, 
When Society couldn't do less 
Than shut the door to the coach and four 
Of a might-have-been marchioness. 


“ For she’s what the pub.-lic purefully dub, 
With a sniffling, snuiffling ring, 

‘That horrible, bold . . .’—and the house is sold 
For a look at the ‘ shameless thing ;’ 

When the evening comes how the gallery drums ! 
What the play’s about you guess, 

Till a perfect roar greets the coach-and-four 
And the might-have-been marchioness.” 
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and the “ Star”-slanged Limelight Man with his “ower true” 
rejoinder— 
“Where would yer bally old ’Amlet be 
Without any bloomin’ lines ? ’”— 


perhaps his pen may some day compass a scathing, scorching collec- 
tion of Green-Room Ballads, as eloquent for right as those Barrack- 
Room ditties from which he has seemingly drawn inspiration. 


4 


New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from August 6th to Sep- 
tember 11th, 1893 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 


Aug. 10 ‘ Devil-May-Care,” musical melodrama, by Henry Bisley. Lyric 
Hall, Ealing. 
» 14 “The Black Cat,” burlesque, in three acts, by C.M. Rodney; music 
: by C. E. Howells. Elephant and Castle. 
Sept. 2 “A Woman’s Revenge,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt. 
Adelphi. 
» 4 “Peterkin,” comedy, in three acts, by Will Ladislaw ; music by L. 
Camerana. Royalty. 
» 9 “The Other Fellow,” farce, in three acts, adapted by Fred Horner 
from “ Champignol Malgré Lui.” Court. 
» 9% “La Mascotte,” comic opera, in three acts, adapted by H. B. Farnie 
and R. Reece ; music by Audran. Gaiety. 
» 11 “Sons of Erin,” drama, in four acts, by W. G. Patmore. Surrey. 
. x 11 “ Wep-ton-no-Mah, the Indian Mail Carrier,” play, in five acts, by 
Go-Won-Gc-Mohawk. Elephant and Castle. 


In the Provinces, from August 8th to September 11th, 1893 :— 


Aug. 11 “The Milliner,” a farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. C. Fraser 
Wood. Grand Theatre, Walsall. 
» 18 “The Sculptor,” comedy, adapted from the German, by T. G. 
Warren and Joseph Craft. Leinster Hall, Dublin. 
» 21 “Romeo and Juliet Up-to-Larks,” burlesque, in two acts, by Claude 
Cane ; music by Hugh A. Douglas. (Performed by amateurs.) 
Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin. 
» 24 “Tom, Dick, and Harry,” farcical comedy, by Mrs. R. Pacheco. 
T.R., Manchester. 
» 31 “The Jewels,” play, in four acts, by Dr. G. H. R. Dabbs. Institute, 
Shanklin. 
Sept. 4 “The Lady Slavey,” musical piece, by Geo. Dance ; music by John 
Crook. Opera House, Northampton. 
» 7 “The Fall of the Leaf,” play, in two acts, R. C. Carton. T.R., 
Manchester. 
» 7 “The King’s Command,” operetta, by Knight Summers. Pier 
Concert Room, Lowestoft. 
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Sept. 8 “The Blacksmith’s Daughier ; or, the Deserted Mine,” drama, in 
four acts, by Thos. Haden. T.R., Bilston. 
» 11 “A Royal Roundhead,” musical comedietta, in one act, by Hugh 
Seton ; composed by E. Denham Harrison. 


In Paris, from August 5th to September 11th, 1893 :— 


Aug.19 “Une Nuit de Noel,” drama, in five acts, by MM. Camille de Roddaz 
and Maurice Lefévre ; music by M. Emile Pessard. Ambigu. 
» 30° “Pierre Vaux L’Instituteur,” drama, in five acts, by M. Léon 
Jonathan. Chateau d’Eau. 
Sept. 1° “Bonbouroche,” comedy, in two acts, by M. Georges Courteline. 
Théatre-Cluny. 
» 1° “La Poudre D’Escampette,” vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Henry 
Bocage and the late Alfred Hennequin. Thédtre-Cluny. 
» 11 “Bas Bleu,” vaudeville in three acts, by M. Albin Valabrégue. 
Vaudeville. 
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